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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 134—5 DECEMBER, 1846. 


KENNEDY ON THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. | 


Tue author of this work may claim the sad hon- 

ors due to @ pro’ of evil, whose predictions have 
stood the test of twenty years’ experience. When 
he published his first edition in Calcutta, in 1826, 
he was assured by those who were thought to be 
ihe best judges of the matter, that his book came 
wo late to possess any interest; that the disease 
had rua its course, and was extinct, or on the point 
of becoming so, forever. He, however, had con- 
ceived a theory of the disease essentially different 
from the views entertained by most of his colleagues. 
He held among other notions, that epidemic cholera 
was no new destruction suddenly Jet loose upon 
mankind, but es as old as any other pesti- 
lence, and as likely to recur again. So far the 
event has but too signally confirmed his surmises, 
and enhanced the presumptive value of his authority 
on other points connected with this terrible and per- 
plexing visitation. Here, then, is a writer, thus 
po accredited, announcing that he has discov- 
ered the true pathological character of the disease, 
and consequently the true principles on which it 
ought to be treated. If this be true, its importance 
is inestimable ; for we hardly know which of the two 
evils has hitherto been the more fatal—the malig- 
nity of the epidemic itself on the one hand, or on 
the other the havoe caused by the wild and desper- 
ste measures taken to resist it, and by the panic 
dread of its presence. Who can tell how much 
this terror is aggravated by the palpable impotence 
of medical science, and the distracting spirit of 
empiricism that seizes the profession, each man 
pursuing a different course, and all mayhap a wrong 
one. 
The common opinion is, that cholerc has its 
primary seat somewhere in the abdominal viscera ; 
and no doubt it will appear to most persons exceed- 
ingly paradoxical to assert that it is not the disease, 
but its natural eure, of which those parts exhibit 
such violent symptoms. Now this is exactly what 
Dr. Kennedy undertakes to prove. He says— 


“My idea may, then, be introduced in the language 
of the Bombay Medical Board, that in cholera ‘ there 
1$ & somewhat pressing on the vital functions ;’ and 
what that somewhat is, I leave for those to speculate 
upon who can tell me what the gout is, or what the 
ague is, or, in short, what any other disease is which 
cannot be resolved into inflammation ; but of the two 
suggestions offered by the Board, I consider that the 
oppression is on the nervous and not on the circu- 
lating system, for 1 know nothing but hemorrhage 
which in such rapid progress could thus affect the 
latter, I consider a nervous derangement, similar to 
concussion of the brain, to be the disease, how in- 
duced 1 know not, following the above inexplicable 
shock sustained by the constitution ; and the collapse 
and spasms to be symptomatic of the disorder of the 
brain ; and finally, 1 consider the ing and vomit- 
ing to be no part of the disease, but the struggle and 
effort of nature to relieve the constitution, and cast 
of the noxious principle which is destroying it. For 
the treatment of such a disease, the indication is dis- 
a apparent to relieve the brain by bleeding, and 
ae the sanitary process of vomiting and purg- 


they do not exist, or to moderate them 
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when violent. Into these brief injunctions may be 
resolved all that nas been written on respectable 
authority ; and the only difference in my theory is, 
that | would propose a regular systematic procedure 
in preference to the uncertainty, hesitation, and un- 
decidedness, which, in spite of everything that has yet 
been written, continue to prevail, in a case where, 
of all others, the patent safety most mainly hinges 
on the promptitude of treatment.” 


Before the more violent and well-known symptoms 
of cholera make their appearance, there is always 
an obscure stage of the disorder, little noticed in 
general by the patient's friends ; in which he labors 
under a strange nervous depression, the sign of dis- 
turbed action in the brain. Precisely same 
thing is seen in the incipient stage of ague or of 
remittent fever. 


“ When a patient, who has been subjected to marsh 
miasma, after a certain process of languor, yawning, 
and restlessness, accompanied with an indescribable 
depression of spirits, assumes ually a cadaverous 
expression of countenance, with eyes engulfed in their 
orbits ; nose pinched, and seeming more prominent 
from the sinking in of the cheeks ; temples hollow ; 
skin wrinkled and shrivelled, and of a hue betwixi 
blue and yellow ; and lips colorless; the ears blood- 
less, and almost to be termed semi-transparent; and 
the hands and fingers like the extremities of a corpse 
many days dead, and in which putridity has com- 
menced its course of discoloration; we feel no un- 
easiness whatever at this appalling train of symp- 
toms, and call it the first stage of an intermittent. 
In due time, the cold becomes of a more intense se- 
verity, the teeth rattle together by the unrestrainable 
action of the masticatory muscles, the patient shud- 
ders as if he would shake to pieces, and a grinding 
sensation thrills down the neck and back, as if a 
small stream of water were running down, of such 
cutting chilness, that it ‘burns frore, and cold per- 
forms th’ effect of fire.’ This, we say, is the cold 
stage ; and it is clearly the stage of disease, for when 
the termination is fatal, it usually we te here. 
Happily, however, if the disease be pro y attended 
to, this is not so frequent as might be ex: from 
the apparent severity of the disorder. But what is 
the first symptom of the cold diminish:ng? A nausea! 
followed by violent straining and vomiting! to which 
we have no hesitation of attaching the idea of its 
being a sanitary process; and which, whenever the 
patient is robust and plethoric, we induce, by admin- 
istering an emetic at the outset, to hasten and aid the 
natural ordinary process ; nor do we ever find our- 
selves mistaken in our supposition, that our judi- 
ciously affording nature this stimalus and excitement 
to her sanative course is beneficial to the patient, by 
shortening the duration of the cold stage. This is 
our every-day experience, and needs neither argu- 
ment to support it nor authority to enforce it. No 
sooner does the patient vomit freely than, in a mild 
and ordinary the deathy coldness yields, the 
circulation y returns, and the hot stage of 
the intermittent supervenes, as the reaction of the 
constitution. Now what is that hot ? Is it 
that nature, having been depressed below her usual 
course, resumes her course of action, as it were, with 
a bound of over-excitement? or is it thus that nature 
works, to bring about the next critical evacuation, 
which forms the third or sweating stage of the inter- 
mittent, by which the train of febrile symptoms are 
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finally to be relieved? I confess myself unable to 
reply ; but when I see preternatural heat, or a par- 
oxysm of fever, follow every shock or unusually 
violent stimulus the constitution receives, J] cannot 
but believe that it is a part of a sanative process, 
and that nothing would be more deleterious than to 
attempt its termination in any other way than the 
one pointed out by nature, viz., by promoting the 
critical evacuation of the perspiratory vessels. 

“Here, then, is a routine instance of daily occur- 
rence, and familiar to us all, where first the process 
of vomiting is a sanative process, an effort of the vis 
medicatrix nature to shake off a disease, or a poison 
inhaled from a polluted atmosphere, which seems to 
be acting with a malignity that threatens to over- 
throw, as it were, at once the resources and energies 
of life ; and secondly, where the consequent reaction 
of the constitution 1s again lowered, and excessive 
action checked and reduced by a critical discharge 
-of the superficial perspiratory organs.” 

Accident afforded Dr. Kennedy some remarkable 
opportunities for confirming the correctness of his 
pathologieal views. In three cases, he was applied 
to by patients in what both he and themselves mis- 
took for the incipient stage of ague, but which was 
in reality that of cholera. In each case he admin- 
istered an emetic, with copious draughts of hot 
water: this immediately induced the second stage 
of the disease, which was then clearly cholera, and 
was treated with bloodletting and a dose of castor- 
oil, followed by pills of camphor and opium, until 
the patients fell asleep : they all three recovered. 

Just enough is now before our readers to enable 
them to understand what Dr. Kennedy’s theory is ; 
those who desire fuller information may find it in 
his somewhat discursive volume. We incline to 
think his views correct; at all events, we agree 


with him, that it is high time for the medical pro- 
fession to come to some decision, if possible, on the 
vexed questions connected with epidemic cholera.— 


Spectator, 26 Sept. 





From the Critic. 
A Treatise on the Motive Powers which produce the 
Circulation of the Blood. By Euma Witiarp. 
8vo. London and New York, 1846. Wiley 
and Putnam. 


Proportionate to the degrees of refinement 
which severally characterized the nations of whom 
i has taken note, the enfranchisement of the 
faculties of woman, and her consequent elevation in 
the social scheme has steadily kept pace. And it is 
a feature most honorable to the present age, that 
throughout the states of Europe and America, 
which are blessed with free institutions, woman 
holds at this time a higher intellectual position, and 
has a greater respect paid to her faculties and her 
person, than at any previous period through which 
the word has passed. 

Bravely, too, has woman vindieated her claim to 
these prerogatives. 
of fiction, we have in England a Mary Somerville, 
who handles with consumate ability the grandest 
and most important of the physical sciences, and a 
Harriette Martineau, who, doing the same for 
morals, has given proof that the genius of woman 
may usefully and profitably be applied to questions 
upon which it had been thought presumptuous and 
unfit that the sex should enter. Neither is America 
backward in according to woman the freedom for 
mind, and respect to her talents, which justly are 
her due, nor far behind us in the quality and capac- 
ity of genius which the sex develop. We have 


To say nothing of mere writers | P° 





MRS. WILLARD’S TREATISE ON THE BLOOD. 


been led to these remarks because in the book be. 
fore us (which is by an American lady) we have ap 
instance of a woman undertaking to discuss a sy}, 
ject that has perplexed and baffled the ingenuity of 
the most distinguished anatomists and physiologists 
who have considered it, from Harvey down jo 
Paxton ; and what is more remarkable, so acqui. 
ting herself as to show that she apprehended 
forcibly as the best of them the difficulties which 
beset the inquiry, perceived as quickly as they did 
the errors and incongruities of the theories of pr. 
vious writers ; and, lastly, herself propounding ay 
hypothesis to account for the circulation of the blood, 
and, according to her ideas, the consequeni action of 
the heart, equally novel and ingenious, bearing upon 
its face a strong similitude of truth, and certainly 
eminently entitled to the serious attention and 
examination, by the test of experiment, of all who 
— or take an interest in physiological science. 

Ve subjoin a brief outline of Mrs. Willard’s 
theory, premising that the oe tate first suggested 
to her, by observing, in 1832, the symptoms of the 
Asiatic cholera, then ing in America, and which 
convineed her that “* whatever is the cause of the 
circulation, the heart’s action is not.’’ She holds 
that respiration, operating by animal heat, produces 
an expansive power in the lungs, and thus becomes 
the efficient cause of the blood’s circulation. To sus 
tain this opinion, she urges the following remarks — 


1. The blood receives caloric at the lungs —A chem- 
ical combination of oxygen and nitrogen is inspired. 
A part of the oxygen is detained, and in its place 
carbonic acid gas and watery vapor are expired. 
Hence caloric must have been evolved, and, from its 
nature, have passed the thin separating membrane, 
and infused itself through the blood in the lungs 
This we regard as already demonstrated ow by 
chemical writers, as well as by the plain chemical 
phenomena, and the fact known to all, unlearned as 
weil as learned, that the heat of the body orginates 
at the vitals, and is lost at the surface. 

2. The blood must therefore expand —The expansion 
of fluids by caloric is a doctrine so perfectly under- 
stood and established, that it needs no comment, but 
it is important to our purpose to consider, that, in this 
ease, there must be a very considerable expansion. 
Notwithstanding the great quantity of caloric carned 
off at the surface, enough is received to keep upa 
mean temperature of 98 deg. Fahrenheit. The tem- 

ture of venous blood is stated by Magendie to 
vary from 101 deg. to 75 deg. —that of arterial blood 
to be nearly 104 deg. Taking 88 deg. as the mean 
temperature of venous blood, we have a difference 
of 16 deg. which the vital action at the lungs upon 
the air there received is to spp Ps [Later reflection 
has shown me that the whole difference between the 
extreme heat at the vitals, and the coolness at the 
extremities, is available in carrying on the circuls- 
tion, (See Appendix, No. II.) And the considers- 
tion that the force works in vacuo, is highly impor- 
tant in showing its efficiency. In air, 212 deg. isthe 
int at which a fiuid boils; 72 deg. the point a 
which it boils in vacuo, which is 6 deg. below mean 
temperature ; 32 deg. below that of arterial blood.) 
uantity of blood in the lungs has been state: 

by physiologists at one fifth of the whole—five poun's 
out of twenty-five.* This receives caloric, not like 
water in a vessel over a fire, at one small surface 


* The statements of other writers make the quant''y 
of blood at the lungs one fourth of the whole, which he 
reckon at thirty-five pounds instead of twenty-five. Bot 
the q and proportion vary in different subjects. 
So also do the dimensions of the aorta. Where the aorta 
is an inch in diameter, I believe there are more than five 
pounds of blood in the lungs, probably seven or eight. 
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oaly; bub over @ space, which has been variously | 
esumated, but by all acknowledged to be great. 
Making a computation on Dr. Keill’s statement, the 
blood at the lungs receives caloric over a surface 
equal to the area of a circle whose diameter is ast 
gventeen feet, so that if the portion received at eac 
particular point should be small, the aggregate must 
ve considerable. ; a 

3. Uf the blood expands it must move.—This is per- 
feetly evident, for to ex and is to spring into a larger 
oulk, and the space which has contained the blood 
-an contain it no longer; so that this expansion must 
be a motive power. 

4. If the blood moves from the lungs it must move 
wmards the left ventricle of the heart, and from thence 
ato the aorta, and so on through the arteries.—For it 
aust, of the two directions, take that in which it can 
more, and not that in which it cannot. Here arise 
important considerations respecting the animal struc- 
ture, as 2 Machine made for receiving streams of a 
duid, moved by the same agent which warms it; for 
itis nota power, like impulse, indifferent to direction. 
[tis the antagonist principle to gravitation, and its 
natural tendency is upwards.*: When particles of 
fuid become more heated than others with which 
they are connected, the heavier fall downwards, and 
force upwards the lighter. This, in the consideration 
f{ the whole subject, must be regarded, as well as 
the absolute power produced by expansion ; a power 
which, in its high and explosive state, is the most 
wemendously destructive of any known to man§ yet, 
as in the present case, where a fluid passes merely 
from warm to Warmer, it is the most kindly and gen- 
le force that can be imagined—yet if we consider 
that it is generated in the lungs over a space equal to 
acirele whose area is about seventeen feet diameter, 
and concentrated in a tube (the aorta) of one inch 
diameter, we shall no longer be astonished at the 
foree of the current found there. Suppose one should, 
ona mild spring day, place a lens of the diameter of 
seventeen feet, so that it would receive the rays of 
the sun, its focus being in diameter one inch—would 
not its foree be intense? or suppose (a case in which 
the laws of hydraulics are regarded, and which will 
on that account be more directly in point) a machine 
constructed like a syringe, with a piston of five yards 
in diameter, and a spout of one inch bore—how very 
slight mast be the movement of such a piston to send 
a fluid from the spout with the velocity of the blood 
in the aorta! 


Such is a short outline of her theory, which. 
however, she subsequently fills up by strong opin- 
ions based upon the doubts expressed and urged by 
the most distinguished physiologists when objecting 
o the theories previously accepted ; and renders it 
yet more complete and cogent by sagacious remarks 
—not unfrequently deduced fromm experiments—and 
views of her own. ‘The strictures on the heart’s 
action, the iustrations given of the renous circula- 
ton, and the facts she advances in support of her 
theory, and which, she holds, are either suggested 
or confirmed by the animal structure itself, appear 
o be extremely just, and if they should prove un- 
— most certainly they have the likeness of 
truth. 

We give place to an interesting section from this 
re showing the opinions of certain writers upon 

eart. 


Let it be allowed that we have removed these two 
objections, viz., that concerning the first springing of 
‘he blood into the general circulation of the heart; 

*We must not, however, lose sight of that law of ca- 


iorie which regards its radiation in all possible directions, 
'y which it is transmitted to adjoining substances till 





they are in equilibrio. 
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and second, that of the pulsations of the blood as be- 
ing derived from the heart; we shall find expressed, 
in one way or another, a general opinion among 
those who have examined the subject, that there is 
a strong improbability of the heart’s action furnish- 
ing the cause of so great an eflect as the circulation 
of the mass of the blood against the obstructions 
which it must encounter. Dr. Roget, a late as well 
as an able writer, declares himself of opinion that 
the heart’s action alone is not adequate to produce 
the circulation. We will quote his language as to 
the great resistances which the force springing from 
the aorta must meet; and let the inquirer, as he 
reads, stop and reflect how the expansive power, if 
allowed, would meet these various obstructions and 
overcome these difficulties :—“It will be quite evi- 
dent,” says Dr. Roget, “that a very considerable 
power is required, in order to enable the heart to pro- 
pel the blood through the arteries, when we consider 
the enormous resistance opposed to its progress, and 
when we also take into account the great velocity 
given to it in its motion. The column of blood al- 
ready contained in the arterial system, must have its 
velocity accelerated in order to admit of the passage 
of fresh blood into the aorta. The arteries require 
also to be distended for the admission of this addi- 
tional quantity of blood every time that the ventricle 
contracts. The angles and flexures which the blood 
is obliged to follow in its course through the vessels 
must be the causes of retardation, and must be pro- 
ductive of a loss of force, which the muscular power 
of the heart is ultimately called upon to supply. The 
operation of all these retarding causes is so compli- 
cated, that we need not be surprised at the problem 
of the force exerted by the heart having baffled the 
skill of the best mathematicians, and their caleula- 
tions being so widely different from one another 
Thus while Keill estimated the power of the left ven- 
tricle at only five ounces, Borelli calculated that its 
force could not be less than one hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds. Dr. Hales computes it to be ex- 
actly fifty-one pounds and a half; while Tabor con- 
pris its amount to be one hundred and fifty pounds. 
Such irreconcilable results show the futility of most 
of the reasonings on which they are founded.” Dr. 
Roget further tells us that a query has arisen wheth- 
er the arteries by their elasticity do not make up the 
deficiencies of the heart’s power, and he inclines to 
believe that they do. But having no valves except 
at the entrance of the aorta, and no vermicular mo- 
tion, any contractions which they might make, except 
at the aorta, would send as much blood backwards 
as forwards. That any such power is afforded by 
the arteries is denied by Bichat, Arnott, and others. 
We have no objection to allowing that some aid may 
thus be received; but still maintain that the expan- 
sive is the leading power. 


The following, from the section showing how 
nature preserves the requisite and healthful balance 
of temperature, will be read with interest :-— 


And let us here mark the kind care with which 
our Creator has guarded the circulation in this re- 
spect, by instincts the most remarkable and the most 
constant of any with which our animal nature is en- 
dued. And first, we notice instinctive respiration. 
We must have oxygen to support the internal com- 
bustion, and we must have it every moment; and 
nature has made us to feel that the most pressing of 
our necessities is, to breathe atmospheric air. Sec- 
ondly, we are endued with a feeling of pleasure in 
that comfortable warmth, which is the measure of 
healthy vibration between internal heat and external 
coldness, and on the contrary with a feeling of pain 
and suffering from extreme injurious heat. or dan- 
gerous coldness. This feeling is intense when that 
shuddering cold comes over us which endangers the 
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continuance of the circulation. Again: we must not 
only hrve the su er of combustion, but we must 
have the combustible daily renewed. This we derive 
from our food and drink, which the instincts of hun- 
ger and thirst oblige us to take. After the blood has 
the arteries it is led into the veins by capil- 
attraction, and then comes the last diffi- 
culty in the circulation. When the blood has left the 
capillaries, how is it to be lifted back to the heart 
and lungs? And here we must again notice that 
perty of caloric, by which it is transmitted by any 
ted body to whatever bodies lie contiguous to it, 
until their heat is equal to its own; and by those 
bodies to be in like manner transmitted to others ; 
and so on, until it goes off at the surface. By this 
law of the transmission of caloric, all the organs next 
the lungs would have the same heat as the lungs ; 
and thus all the inner s of the body would have 
the transmitted heat derived from the langs. As 
soon as the blood of the capillaries is led on its course 
by capillary attraction, being driven onwards by the 
arterial current, then as it passes upwards it soon 
begins to be warmed, and of course expanded by this 
transmitted heat, and as the parts of the body are 
more and more warmed as it ascends, it would be 
more and more quickened in its upward course ; and 
as the effect of gravitation would be checked by the 
branching out of the system from the top to the bot- 
tom, so the ascending current would be accelerated 
by the uniting of the branches and the lessening of 
the general capacity of the circulating system, but 
the returning current occupies the more space, and 
therefore has less velocity than that going out from 
the heart and lungs. All muscular exercise get 
ces blood from the veins, which, on account of their 
valves, must move towards the heart and lungs. 
These causes, together with the suction power, ap- 
pear to be fully sufficient to account for the venous 
circulation. 

There is one consideration respecting the valves 
which affords evidence of a design to aid the blood’s 
circulation. The valves of the heart cutting the col- 
umns of blood into shorter columns, their re is 
diminished, and the same remark applies to the 
valves in the veins. Some of the most remarkable 
of the variations in the operation of the forces is that 
caused by change of position. And first, with re- 
gard to the horizontal; and here we see the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator in giving us sleep—the 
night to sleep in, and the instinct of weariness to 
compel us to lie down. Let us now place horizon- 
tally one simple elliptical tube which we have all 
along supposed upright, and consider the operations 
of the gravitating fluids when in a horizontal posi- 
tion; and here, instead of long perpendicular col- 
umns of fluid, we have only the diameter of the tube 
for the perpendicular pressure, and that is not in any 
case much over aninch. Then we have the upward 
movement of the expansive power, to balance gravi- 
tation, and take off pressure from the base of the 
containing vessels. when the human body is 
thus laid recumbent, slight accessions of force will 
keep the current jn motion ; and as the heart’s power 
w best in this position, it is probable that it is 
proportionally most active at night, and least so dur- 
ing the day, when the expansive power works to 
the best advantage. Thus the heart may rest during 
the day, and the lungs during the night. That a 
change of forces takes place in changing from 
right to recumbent postures, is AG gee by the 
changes in the breathing and in pulse. This 
will be especially apparent in older persons and in 
invalids. The pulse gains from four to six beats in 
a minute by rising up. But if it is the power of ex- 
pansion which we depend on for daily activity, we 
must for this reason regard it as the leading motive 


The utilitarian spirit common to the American 
character peeps out in Mrs. Willard’s book towards 
its close ; she could not forbear stepping aside from 
her main subject to give a few words of salutary 
advice to the young of her own sex; and far from 


objecting to this digression, we applaud her for jt. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


When I am speaking to young girls, (the Lord 
bless and keep them,) I am in my proper element 

Why should it be otherwise? I have had five thou. 
sand under my charge, and spent thirty years of my 
life devoted to their service; and the general reader 
will excuse me if I add some further advice to them, 
which the light of this theory will show to be good, 
If it be so, others may have its benefit as well as 
they, but it is most natural for me to address myself 
tothem. Would you, my dear young ladies, do the 
will of God on earth by being useful to your fellow. 
beings? Take care of health. Would you enjoy 
yp Take care of gery for without it, existence 
is, for eve rpose of enjoyment, worse than a 
blank. No. oe how much wealth or how many 
luxuries you can command, there is no enjoyment 
without health. To an aching head what is a downy 
pillow with silken curtains floating above? What is 
the cushioned landau and the gardened landscape to 
her whose disordered lungs can no longer receive the 
inspirations of an ordinary atmosphere? And what 
are books, music, and paintings to her whose nervous 
sufferings give disease to her senses, and agony to 
her frame? Would you smooth for your tender pa- 
rents the Ex of declining life? Take care of 
health. does the “prophetic pencil” some- 
times trace the form of one whose name, perhaps, is 
now unknown, who shall hereafter devote to you a 
manly and generous heart, and marriage sanction 
the bond? Would you be a blessing to such a one? 
then now take care of your health : or if you hesitate, 
let_ imagination go still further, Fancy yourself 
feeble as with untimely age, clad in vestments of sor- 
row, and leaving a childless home to walk forth with 
him to the church-yard, there to weep over yout 
buried offspring. 

Study then to know your frame, that you may, 
before it is too late, pursue such a course as will 
secure to you a sound and vigorous constitution. 
Study what I have written in this book among other 
means, and here learn that to be careful of your 
health is to accustom yourself to bear, without incon- 
venience, the full range of temperature to which you 
must sometimes be exposed by the climate you live 
in. When you go forth, erect your form, expand 
your chest, and let your organs of respiration and 
your cheek meet the full current of air which your 
onward motion produces, and sets against you. Ii 
you have heretofore believed that this was a danger- 
ous exposure, and have covered your face from the 
wintry air as you went abroad, on foot or otherwise, 
now learn that this is a mistake. But if you have 
already practised it till your lungs, like a dyspeptic 
stomach, cannot digest their wholesome aliment, then 
you must not change your habits at once, but by de- 

. Pass no day without invigorating the circu- 

ion by exercise more or less energetic. Be careful 
to take regularly the simple diet which nature re 
quires, but shun all beverages and condiments which 
unduly excite the nerves and disorder the stomach, 


up- | for the nerves are the media through which the lungs 


derive their vital power, and the stomach, ‘hat 
through which the b itself is formed; and to no 
purpose is the channel for circulation and the motive 
— if there be no healthy blood — —, 
ve the good sense to disregard ion W 
would lead you to impradence in dress. You dress 





power. 
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pal creation, and beauty is the child of nature and 
simnplicity, not of ornament, extravagance and affec- 
tation. study nature’s fine models more than 
fashion plates, and you will gain in beauty as well 
as in health. The attenuated waist and the Chinese 
foot are not divinely made, but fashion-formed, and 
are nothing better than superinduced deformities. 
As to pressure on the lungs, enough has been said 
for you to remember its danger. But the pressure 
on the stomach is also deleterious, and that on the 
liver may be both fatal to health and destructive of 
beauty. If the vital motions of the liver are ob- 
structed, the yellow bile pervades and disorders the 
general system, and ruins the complexion. Be care- 
ful to clothe your feet properly, and press them not 
too closely. A free circulation cannot go on if ob- 
structed here, and here is the greatest danger of ob- 
struction. Be not over anxious then to have a tiny 
{got ; for undue pressure on the feet, and carelessness 
in keeping up warmth at the feet by proper covering, 
have perhaps destroyed as many female lives as un- 
natural pressure on the lungs. Unnatural pressure 
on the lungs, the stomach, and the liver, annihilates 
real beauty of form and complexion, and pressure on 
the feet, its finest accompaniment, grace and dignity 
of motion. The French women are allowed to be 
the most graceful in the world, and their feet are 
well grown. Taglioni, the very queen of grace, had 
large but well-shaped feet. But who thought of this 
as in the dance she seemed to float on air? Then 
the eye could detect no jar when in descending she 
touched the floor, nor any appearance of effort when 
she rose, but the wavy line of grace remained un- 
broken. Such perfection of movement a very small 
foot could not have allowed. The important office 
of the skin we have already discussed, and you will 
be better able now to comprehend why “ cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” Finally, my dear young friends, 
guard by proper clothing the region of the lungs. I 
verily believe that a quarter of a yard of flannel, ap- 
plied in due time to the chest, would have saved 
many a death by consumption. In our cold climate, 
that so many should have lived to so expose the 
neck, breast and shoulders, is only to be accounted 
for on the supposition of the upward tendency of a 
heating agent. But many, by tempting nature too 
far in this particular, have gone to untimely graves. 
You have seen how necessary to circulation and to 
life, is the heat of the lungs. Guard it then with a 
care exceeded by no other, except that which should 
be paid to keeping in vigorous flow the fountain- 
spring of spiritual life. As coldness in this respect 
speaks of spiritual death, so does the chill which 
reaches the vitals warn of the death of the body. 





From the Britannia. 


Th Buchanites from First to Last. By Josxru 
RAIN. Blackwood. 


Tux history of the Buchanites must be allowed 
‘0 form a singular page in the history of imposture 
ot of fanaticism. In 1783 a middle-aged woman in 
ihe lower rank of Scottish -~ whe had shown an 
tecentric, perhaps vicious, disposition in her past 
years, aoe that she was the Holy Ghost, 
ind referred to Rev. xii. 1, for the prophecy of her 
coming. A minister at Irvine, named White, was 
me of her earliest converts. In allusion to his 
spiritual birth by her, he was called the Man Child 
and she was styled the Friend Mother. As the 
members of this strange sect increased they were 
subject to much persecution, and Elspeth Buchan 
herself narrowly escaped with her life from the fury 
the mob. ‘To aveid proseeation, they formed a 
tettlement at New Cample, and here the sect were 
@eouraged to hope that their promised translation 
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to heaven without death would take place. One of 
the most devout of the members, Andrew Innes, 
describing the expected translation, says :— 

** One evening when we were as usual all em- 
ployed, some in the garret and many below, Friend 
Mother was in the kitchen surrounded by children, 
when, on a sudden, a loud voice was heard, as if 
from: the clouds. The children, assisted by our 
great luminary, struck up the following hymn :— 


‘Oh! hasten translation, and come resurrection ! 
Oh! hasten the coming of Christ in the air!’ 


All the members below instantly started to their 
feet, and those in the garret hurried down as fast as 
they possibly could through the trap-door; but it 
being about midnight, and there being no light in 
the house, Mr. Hunter, in the agitation of the mo- 
ment, and being a feeble old man, tumbled head- 
long down the trap-ladder, whilst striving to 
descend from the cockloft. In an instant, however, 
he bounded from the ground, and, with a voice as 
loud as a trumpet, joined in the general chorus of 
* Hasten translation,’ which every one in the house 
sung most vehemently. The bodily agitation be- 
came so great, with the clapping of hands and 
singing, that it is out of my power to convey a just 
idea, on paper, of the scene which it occasioned : 
every one thought the blessed moment was arrived ; 
and every one singing, leaping, and clapping his 
hands, pressed forward to the kitchen, where 
Friend Mother sat with great composure, whilst er 
face shone so white with the glory of God as to 
dazzle the sight of those who beheld it; and her 
raiment was as white as snow. 

** The noise was so loud that the neighborhood 
was alarmed. Thomas Davidson, our landlord, 
came to our door like a man out of his senses ; he 
rapped and called at the door til] he obtained admis- 
sion; and he, too, squeezed into the kitchen, be- 
seeching her to save him, and the multitude by 
whom the house was surrounded, from the pending 
destruction, which they apprehended was about to 
destroy the world. She told them to be of 
cheer, for neither he nor any of his friends would 
suffer any damage that night, for she now saw her 
people were not sufficiently prepared for the 
mighty change which she intended them to un- 
dergo. 

** As the light passed from her countenance she 
called for a tobacco-pipe and joven a smoke ; and, 
as the extraordinary agitation diminished, the peo- 
ple without prmeom | quietly. How long Phe 
tumult lasted I was not in a state of mind to reeol- 
lect; but I remember, when daylight appeared, of 
having seen the floor strewed with watches, gold 
rings, and a great number of trinkets, which had 
been, in the moment of expected translation, thrown 
away by the rs as useless in our ex 
country. e did so, because Elijah threw away 
his mantle when he was, in like manner, about to 
ascend to heaven. My own watch was of the num- 
ber. I never saw it more ; but | afterwards learned 
that John Gibson, our treasurer, had collected all 
the watches and jewellery then thrown away, and 
sold them in Dumfries.”’ 

As no miracle ensued, the Friend Mother de- 
clared that her followers were not yet ready for 
translation, and she ordered a fast for forty days. 
The society, then consisting of about sixty mem- 
bers, shut themselves up in their house, nailing up 
doors and windows ; oe gly was by the 
greater number rigidly kept, only a little treacle 
and water being taken by them, as faintness ap- 
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proached. Some were rescued by magisterial in- 
terference, among who were two children, who felt 
the effects of the ernel fast for many years after- 
wards. The Friend Mother, however, took food 
as usual, alleging that, if she did not, her frame 
would become so purely spiritual as to be no 
longer visible. At the end of the forty days the 
people, weak and emaciated to the last dégree, 
went forth to a neighboring hill, there to wait for 
the expected translation. One account of this 
sugular meeting states :— 

‘* At long aad length the glorious day arrived on 
which they were all to be taken to the regions 
above. Platforms were erected for them to wait on 
ull the wonderful hour arrived, and Mrs. Buchan’s 
platform was exalted above all the others. The 
hair of each head was cut short, all but a tuft on 
the top for the angels to catch by when drawing 
them up. The momentous hour came ; every sta- 
tion for ascension was occupied ; thus they expect- 
ed every moment to be wafted into the land of bliss. 
A gust of wind came, but, instead of wafting them 
a it capsized Mrs. Buchan, platform and 
all '"” 

Another authority says :— 

** Se full was Mr. White of the idea of his being 
earried aloft without tasting of death, that he 
dressed himself in his canonicals, put on his gloves, 
and walked about scanning the heavens. Crowds 
of country people were looking on, and expecting 
every minute that the sound of the archangel’s 
ry Pape break upon their ears.’’ 

After this disappointment the a artially 
broke up, and the Friend Mother an & Man 
Child were imprisoned, at the suit of some of those 
who had suffered from the delusion. When 


restored to their followers, a new establishment 
was formed at Auchingibbert, and a farm taken. 
Here, by their industry, the sect flourished till the 


death of the Friend Mother in 1791. She died an- 
nouncing her divine nature,and promising to return, 
according as the faith of her followers was lively 
or slack, at the end of six days, or ten years, or 
fifty years. Her coffin was carefully watched, and 
the body buried on the seventh day, though against 
the wish of some of her disciples, who were loud in 
their lamentations. 

Another division then took place in the society. 
Mr. White, with some of the members, went to 
America, and Andrew Innes, with others, removed 
to Larghill, a wild moorland farm. By patient in- 
dustry this new settlement again became prosper- 
ous; in the course of years, Aptiow Innes, with a 
female companion, Katie Gardiner, became the sole 
survivors. The old man prospered in circumstan- 
ces, but he still adhered to his faith in the divine 
mission of the Friend Mother. At length the fifty 
years announced as the latest period for her return 
elapsed, and found old Andrew waiting and prayin 
in fervent faith for her approach. The peri 

by but Andrew lost none of his hope. He 
entrusted all his wealth to a friend, that he might 
not be encumbered by it in his ascent to heaven. 
In January, 1846, fifty-five years after Elspeth 
Buchan’s decease, he felt his end a ney and 
prepared to meet it. He settled all is affairs, and 
announced his death would take place on the morn- 
ing of the third day. His prophecy was one of 
those that fulfil themselves. He expired at the ap- 
inted time. As his dearest treasure on earth, he 
kept the mouldering remains of his Friend 
Mother buried deep beneath his own hearthstone, 
that they might be secured from disturbance, and in 
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his will he directed that they should be removeg 
and laid in the same grave with himself. His ,.. 
quest was complied with, and the earth was pil. 
over the tomb of the last of the Buchanites. 

In a darker age, or in a more excitable county, 
the singular constancy of the Buchanites to th¢;, 
self-delusion, their contempt of all social ties, t\y..- 
disregard of wealth, their fortitude under sufferiny. 
and their energy inaction, might have establishe 
a creed; in the faith of Rome, Elspeth Buchay 
would have been a saint; in the East her Hye, 
White might have been another Mahommed. \,, 
readily susceptible of enthusiasm, any new doctrine 
rarely finds ewe in the minds of Scottish me 
But when once received, whether by few or many. 
it is cherished with the most devoted constancy, »;)) 

uarded with the sternest determination. Andrew 
nnes has deserved this chronicle of his life ; \s 
nature is a psychological study. In all other poinis 
cave that one he was a shrewd, sensible, and indys- 
trious man, though for the world’s goods he eared 
nothing. He wrote with great facility, and ip- 
that accomplishment as an evidence of the 
genuineness of the spirit breathed on him. 

The author, Mr. Train, has collected much 
curious information, but he seems hardly aware of 
its importance. The history is not, as he thinks, 
a mere record of vulgar imposture ; in abler hands 
it might have assumed higher value. It would 
require no great power of analogy to trace in it « 
curious resemblance to the origin of some orders in 
Rome, and to show from it a tendency to self-delu- 
sion in the human mind that no evidence can dispel. 
no reason can shake. The moral is instructive ; 
but it requires to be drawn by a skilful and a rever- 
ent hand. There are some passages in the book 
having a striking resemblance to the Methodis 
revival scenes of the last century. 


piled 





From the Spectater 
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Tue sources whence these Mahometan histories 
of the lives of several principal scriptural charse- 
ters are drawn, are various Arabic collections in 
continental libraries, together with the Koran and 
its commentaries ; but it is pot clear to us whether 
Dr. Weil has translated the legends from some siv- 
gle authority, merely using the Koran and the res! 
for purposes of correction or comparison, or whethc: 
he has himself compiled his book from the various 
sources indicated. As regards the substance of tly 
work, this is of small importance ; for the reader 
has obviously the Arabian facts and opinions ; bu! 
the form would be affected, and perhaps advantagr- 
ously—the style seems closer and less flowery tha’ 
the Oriental. , 

The precise age of these legends is doubtfu! 
Of course, those which are alluded to in the Koran 
date back to Mahomet, and Dr. Weil is inelined 1 
attribute most of them to him ; but he defends the 
apostle of theism from the charge of wilfully fals- 
fying the Scriptures. In the first place, argues ). 
it is probable that Mahomet only learned late in 
to write or even to read Arabie: it is unquestion® 
ble that he knew no other language, and that b 
was therefore obliged to draw his knowledge 
Scripture from such Jews and Christians as he fe: 
in with, in an age and country where Christianity. 
at all events, if not Judaism, was corrupted by idol 
atry and overlaid by the most ignorant superstitions 


* Reprinted as No. 15 of Harpers’ New Miscellany. 
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These arguments, however, strike us as a better 
exeuse for Mahomet’s opposition to Christianity 
than'as@ valid defence against the charge of add- 
ing and eltering. He might have got a corrupt 
version of Scriptare narratives, and he might him- 
self beiieve that they were corrupted; but there 
can be no doubt of his interpolating the text to an- 
swer hisown purposes, since nothing could be found 
there about omet and his advent. Some of the 
wilder superstitions, especially those relating to 
Solomon, are perhaps Oriental, rather than pecu- 
liarly Syrian or Arabian ; and they might be used 
by Mahomet as a general Eastern belief, if he did 
not believe them himself. 

The persons whose lives are included in these 
legends are the leading characters of Seripture from 
Adam to Christ ; bat those most elaborately exhib- 
ited are Joseph, Moses, and Solomon, with the 
story of the queen of Saba or Sheba. In the lead- 
ing faets of the patriarchal lives the Hebrew Serip- 
tures are pretty closely adhered to. Man falls 
through the weakuess of Eve, tempted by the evil 
spirit, who has entered into the serpent; Cain 
slays Abel; Abraham offers up his son—but it is 
Ismael instead of Isaac; Joseph is hated by his 
brethren, sold into bondage, resists Potiphar’s wife, 
rises to be the ruler of Egypt, and deals with his 
brethren much as it is described in Genesis. The 
Hebrew birth and Egyptian training of Moses, 
with his flight, exile, cail, and miracles, are all told 
in general conformity with the scriptural account. 
David slays Goliah with the stone, and sins with 
the wife of Uriah ; but the punishment is inflicted 
direetly upon himself. The life of Solomon is one 
of the “ tales of the Genii,’’ which it is probable 
that Mahomet only adopted. 

Tn the narrative of events, however, there is a 
wide gulf between the comprehensive brevity and 
natural simplicity of Seripture and these Arabian 
compositions, Not only is everything told in de- 
tail, and the discourse of subordinates and_princi- 
pals reported at length,’ but great additions are 
made by filling up what Scripture leaves untold, or 
by engrafting unnecessary particulars upon the 
fact—as the manner in which Moses was begotten, 
afer Pharaoh, terrified by his dreams, had antici- 
pated modern poor-law commissioners by the sep- 
aration of the sexes. In the story of Saul, too, all 
his hamanity and all the epic interest of his touch- 
ig Narrative escapes. The aptitude of the Scrip- 
lure miracles, or indeed their necessity for the 
purpose in hand, is also lost. Wonders are fre- 
quently multiplied without reason, till they look 
ike the tricks of a pantomime rather than the spec- 
ial interference of the Deity by the means of his 
chosen prophets ; and some are of the species of 
fable invented by all nations to account for the ap- 
pearances of nature. The composition is ‘* barbaric 
gold and pearl.’’ Precious stones and metals, with 
all human rarities, are heaped up to mark great- 
hess; the rewards and punishments, especially the 
punishments, are cote and remind one of the 
horrors of Dante’s Hell ; and the machinery of the 
Arabian Nights and the middle age stories of en- 
chanters predominate. Here is a description of the 
gen who were slaves to Solomon. 

_ “Finally, another angel brought to him a fourth 
wel, which bore the inscription, ‘ There is, no 
God but. one, and..Mohamed is his. messenger.’ 
By means of this Stone,’ said the angel, ‘ thou 
obtainest the dominion over the kingdom of spirits ; 
Which is much greater than that of man and beasts, 
tnd fills up the whole space between the earth and 








heaven. Parts of these spirits,’ continued the an- 
gel, ‘ believe in the only God, and pray to him ; but 
others are unbelieving. Some adore the fire ; others 
the sun ; others again the different stars ; and many 
even the water. ‘The first continually hover round 
the pious, to preserve them from every evil and sin , 
but the latter seek in every possible manner to tor- 
ment and to seduce them; which they do the more 
easily since they render themselves invisible, or as- 
sumeany form they please.’ Solomon desired to see 
the genii in their original form. The angel rashed like 
a column of fire through the air, and soon returned 
with a host of demons and genii ; whose appalling 
appearance filled Solomon, spite of his dominion 
over them, with an inward shadder. He had had 
no idea that there were such misshapen and fright- 
ful beings in the world. He saw human heads on 
the necks of horses, with asses’ feet; the wings 
of eagles on the dromedary’s back ; and the horns 
of the gazelle on the head of the peacock. Aston- 
ished at this singular union, he prayed the angel to 
explain it to him, since Djan, from whom al) the 
genii were descended, had only a simple form. 
‘ This is the consequence,’ replied the angel, ‘ of 
their wicked lives, and their shameless intercourse 
with men, beasts, and birds ; for their desires know 
no bounds, and the more they multiply, the more 
they degenerate.’ ’’ 

rick or circumvention is frequently put forth as 
a proof of wisdom. ‘This is the way Solomon 
manages to overcome a reluctant genius who had 
absconded. 

** When Solomon was returning again to Jerusa- 
lem, he heard such a noise, proceeding from the 
constant hammering of the genii who were occupied 
with the building of the temple, that the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem were no longer able to converse 
with each other. He therefore commanded the 
spirits to suspend their labors, and inquired whether 
none of them was acquainted with a means by 
which the various metals might be wrought without 
producing such a clamor. ‘Then there stepped out 
one from among them, and said, ‘ This is known 
only to the mighty Sachr ; but he has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in escaping from thy dominion.’ 

‘« «Js, then, this Sachr utterly inaccessible *’ in- 
quired Solomon. 

** * Sachr,’ replied the genius, ‘is stronger than 


all of us put together, and is as much our superior 
in swiftness as in power. Still, I know that he 
drinks from a fountain in the provinee of Hidjr onee 
in every month. Perhaps thou mayest sueceed, O 
wise king! to subdue him to thy seeptre.’ 


‘¢ Solomon commanded forthwith a division of 


his swift-flying genii to empty the fountain, and to 
fill it with intoxicating liquor. Some of them he 
then ordered to linger in its vicinity, until they 
should see Sachr approaching, and then instantly 
to return and bring him word. A few weeks after- 
wards, when Solomon was standing on the terrace 
of his palace, he beheld a genius flying from the 
direction of Hidjr swifter than the wind. The 
a of him if he brought news respecting- 


***Sachr is lying overcome with wine at the 


brink of the fountain,’ replied the genius, ‘ and we 
have bound him with chains as massive as the ‘pil- 
lars.of thy 
sas the harr of a virgin when he has ‘slept’ aff his 


wine.’ 


teniple ; but he will burst thém asunder 


“Solomon then mounted base Ue! i ed 
ius, and in Jess than an hour was Voi Uit6 the 
mtain. ' It was high time, for Sachg had abreddy 
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his eyes again ; but his hands and feet were 
chained ; so that Solomon set the signet on his 

wy Ne any cane yoy ta id she 
ing account of the cause of grey 

is of Rabbneet origin a source whence a good | 
many of the more mystical parts have been drawn. 

‘* When Isaac attained the age ef manhood, 
Abraham’s beard became grey ; which astonished 
him not a little, since no man before him had ever 

But Allah had performed this won- 
braham might be distinguished from 
isaac. For as he was a hundred years old when 
Sarah bore Isaac, the people of Palestine deri 
him, and doubted of Sarah's innocence : but Allah 
«ave to Isaac such a perfect resemblance of his 
iather, that every one who saw him was convinced 
ef Sarah's conjugal fidelity. But, to prevent their 
being mistaken for each other, Allah caused grey 
hairs to grow on Abraham as a mark of distinction ; 
and it is only since that time that the hair loses its 
dark color in old age.”’ 

This description of Hell, though put into the 
mouth of Samuel, is taken from the Night Journey 
of Mahomet ; parts of which were too marvellous 
for his followers, and had nearly lost him his in- 
fluence. 

‘* He beholds the pious amidst all their felicities 
in Paradise, and sinners in their varied ies in 
Hell. Many of them are roaming there like rav- 
enous beasts through barren fields; they are those 
who in this life enjoyed the bounties of Allah, ard 
gave nothing thereof to the poor. 

** Others ran to and fro, carrying fresh meat in 
one hand and corroded flesh in the other; but as 
often as they would put the former into their mouths, 
their hands are struck with fiery rods until they 
partake of the putrefied morsel. This is the pun- 
ishment of those who broke their marriage-vow, 
and found pleasure in guilty indulgences. 

** The bodies of others are ternbly swollen, and 

are still increasing in bulk: they are such as have 
grown rich by money, and whose avarice was in- 
satiable. 
** The tongues and lips of others are seized and 
pinched with iron pincers, as the punishment of 
their calumnious and rebellious speeches, by which 
they caused so much evil in the earth. 

** Midway between Paradise and Hell is seated 
Adam, the father of the human race, who smiles 
with joy as often as the gates of Paradise are thrown 
open, and the triumphant cries of the blessed are 
borne forth ; but weeps when the gates of Hell are 
ae the sighs of the damned penetrate to 

is ear.’ 

The incarnation offered nothing repugnant to the 
mind of Mahomet. He admitted the miraculous 
birth and inspired character of Christ : it was his 
godhead to which he objected, and to the crucifix- 
This is the Mussuiman account of that event, 
and of the resurrection. 

‘* But while the true faith found many followers 
abroad, the hatred of the sons of Israel, but espec- 
ially of the priests and the heads of the people, 
towards Christ, daily waxed in rancor, until at last, 
when he had attained the age of thirty-and-three 
years, they sought to take his life ; but Allah over- 
threw their , and raised him to heaven unto 

i another man, whom Allah had caused 

resemblance to him, was put to 





before the passover feast, the Jews took Chris, 
captive, together with his apostles, aud shut ther, 
up in a house, with the intention of putting Chris; 
publicly to death on the following morning. }},; 
in the night Allah revealed to him, ‘ Thou s),); 
receive death from me, but immediate i ly afterwards be 
raised up to heaven, and be delivered from the power 
of the unbelievers.’ Christ gave up his spirit, an; 
remained dead for the space of three hours. |, 
the fourth hour the — Gabriel appeared, an¢ 
raised him unperceived by any iecathe window 
into heaven. But an unbelieving Jew, who bad 
stolen into the house to watch Christ, that he might 
by no means escape, became so like him that even 

apostles themselves took him to be their proplic: 
He it was who, as soon as the day dawned, wa 
chained by the Jews and led through the streets of 
Jerusalem, everybody crying to him, ‘ Hast thoy 
not revived the dead! why shouldest thou not be 
able to break thy fetters?’ Many pricked him with 
rods of thorn, others spat in his face, until he a 
last arrived at the place of execution, where he 
was crucified ; for no one would believe that he was 
not the Christ. 

“ But pee te had well nigh svecumbed from 
oe at the ul death of her supposed son, 

rist appeared to her from heaven, and said, 
* Mourn not for me, for Allah has taken me to him- 
self, and we shall be retinited in the day of the 
resurrection. Comfort my disciples, and tell them 
that it is well with me in heaven, and that they 
shall obtain a place beside me if they continue 
steadfast in the haith. Hereafter, at the approach 
of the last day, I shall be sent again upon the earth, 
when I shall slay the false prophet Dadjal and the 
wild boar, (both of which cause similar distress in 
the earth,) and such a state of peace and unit; 
shall ensue that the lamb and the hyena shal! fee: 
like brothers beside each other. I shall then bum 
the Gospel, which has been falsified by ungodly 
priests, and the crosses which they have worshipped 
as , and subject the whole earth to the doctrines 
of Mohamed, who shall be sent in later times.’ 
When Christ had thus spoken, he was once more 
lifted on a cloud to heaven.” 

From these specimens a judgment may be formed 
of the reading that will be found in the Biblio! 
Legends of he Mussulmans. The greater interest, 
however, is of a critical kind, and arises from the 
opportunity of comparing the later Arabian with 
the Hebrew—the human with the inspired compo- 
sition. It is a curious book, and well worthy of 3 
place in the library. 





Serr, Serr-nunter.—When God, - > conto 
of judgment, arraigned Eve, she transfe et fault 
aie serpent which beguiled her. This was one 0 
the first-fruits of our ved nature. Bunt ever 
after regenerate men in Scripture, making the co0- 
fession of their sins, (w many precedents, ) cas! 
all the fault on themselves ary : gem Resid, vie 
he numbered the , though it be expressed (hat 
Satan provoked ing eas 9 and though David 
probably might be sensible of his temptation, y«' he 
never accused the devil, but derived all the gui!! 
himself: it is I that have sinned: good reason, {0 
Satan hath no impulsive power; he may strike fire 
till he be weary (if his malice can be weary ;) ¢x°¢?! 
man’s corruption brings the tinder, the match canne! 
be lighted. Away, then, with that plea of course 
Tue Devi. OWED ME A SHAME. Owe thee he might. 


; | but pay thee he could not, unless thou wert as willing 
to take 


his black money, as he to tender it.—Fulle 
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From the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, (now 
united.) 


{. Thoughts on Animalcules ; or, a Glim 
Invisible World revealed the Microscope. 
By Gintos A. Manreut, LL.D. London: John 
Murray. 1846. pp. 144. 

. Microscopic esinltion containing the Theory 
and Plain Instructions for the Use of 
Microscope. Illustrated by Wood-cuts. 

R. Willatts, 98 Cheapside. 1846. pp. 59. 

3, A History of Infusoria—Living and Fossil, 
arranged according to ‘* Die Tn/usionsthior. 
chen” of C. G. Ehrenberg. 

Parrcnarp, M.R.I. 
Co. 1845. pp. 439. 

{. Traité Pratique du Microscope, et de son Emploi 
dans I Etude des Corps Organisés, par le 
Docteur L. Mandl. Paris; and Bailliére, Re- 
gent Street, London. 


io] 


London: Whittaker & 


Tue fallibility of human judgment is never more 
clearly shown than in many of the predictions 
uohesitatingly made and authoritatively enforced, in 
relation to any new scientific discovery, or its appli- 
cation to the onward progress of human knowledge, 
or to the wants and comforts of mankind. We do 
not allude to the mere ignorant assertions of igno- 
rant and self-sufficient men, who appear to regret 
and endeavor to oppose every forward step in civil- 
ization; and who, despite the constant failu.e of 
their prophecies, still receive any scientific novelty 
with incredulity, or treat its discoverer with con- 
tempt and scorn: but we speak of the assertions 
made by men whose whole lives have been devoted 
to philosophical inquiry, and whose minds have 
therefore been matured by deep study and a con- 
stant observation of those phenomena concerning 
which they so unhesitatingly and so incautiously 
prophesy. Numberless examples of this fact pre- 
sent themselves to our recollection ; but we will 
content ourselves with reference to two only. 
When it was first proposed to substitute gas for oil 
in the illumination of the streets of London, Sir 
Humphrey Davy asserted that it would be as prac- 
tieable to cut a slice from the moon, and use it as 
an illuminating power. And yet but a few years 
rolled over before not only the metropolis, but every 
provineial town had its gas-works and its gas illumi- 
nation—the hopes of those who had suggested the 
improvement were fulfilled—the prediction of the 


We are naturally led tothese remarks in refer- 
ring to the history of one of the most beautiful and 


se at the perfect instruments with which modern science has 


|furnished the philosopher—the compounp micro- 


| scope. 
|sidered a mere philosophical toy, owing to the 


| 
| 


For a long period this instrument was con- 


distance which the light had to traverse, and the 


the consequent increase of the chromatic and spherical 
- & | aberration ; and so impossible did it appear to over- 


| come this difficulty that, within thirty years of the 
|present period, philosophers of no less eminence 





greatest philosopher of that day was but a ground- | 


less apprehension.* And again, when Transatlan- 
tie steam navigation was proposed, Dr. Lardner 
affirmed, in the most unqualified manner, that it 
was impossible that any steam vessel could traverse 
the Atlantic. The prediction was scarcely made 
publie ere the task was accomplished. 


*On this subject it may not be uninteresting to add 
that, during the winter months, $90 tons of coal are used, 
on the average, per day, by the Metropolitan Gas Compa- 
nies, for the manufacture of gas; and that, on the 24th 
of December, seven million cubic feet of gas are consumed 
in London and the suburbs. We are indebted for this 
information to a paper read before the last Meeting of the 
Statistical Society by Mr. Fletcher. 

+Dr. Lardner’s prophecy was delivered before the Brit- 
ish Association, and was published in the “ Athenzutn,” 
vol. ix., p. 656. He computed that for each horse-power 
of steam one ton of coals would be required for every 1425 
miles, “ Taking this as a basis of the calculation,” said 
he, “and allowing one fourth of a ton of coals per horse- 
power as spare fuel, the tonnage necessary for the fuel 

machinery, on a voyage from England to New York, 

would be 3.70 tons per horse-power, which, for a vessel 

With engines of 400 horse-power, would be 1430 tons.” 

Now, as the ship referred to was only intended to be 1200 
OoRr* 


} 
} 





B \than M. Biot and Dr. Wollaston predicted that the 
y ANDREW | compound would never rival the simple microscope. 


and that the idea of rendering its object-glasses 
uchromatic was hopeless. Nor can these opinions 
be wondered at, when'we consider how long the 
achromatic telescope had existed without any 
attempt to apply its principles to the compound 
microscope. And if we recollect further the small- 
ness of the pencil required by the microscope, and 
the enormous increase of difficulty attending every 
enlargement of the pencil; if we consider further 
that these difficulties had to be contended with and 
removed, by operations on portions of glass so small 
that they were themselves almost microscopic 
objects ; we shall not be surprised that even a cau- 
tious philosopher and able manipulator like Dr. 
Wollaston should prescribe limits to its imprdve- 
ment. 

Such is the picture with which we are presented 
if we inquire into the use of the microscope thirty 
years since. Fortunately, however, for science 
generally, these apprehensions of Wollaston have 
proved false ; undeterred by the assertion of author- 
ities of such eminence, philosophers and opticians 
have conjointly devoted their energies toa task at 
first apparently so hopeless, the result of which has 
been that the improvements thus effected during the 
last fifteen years have sufficed to elevate the micro- 
scope from the useless condition we have described 
to that of being the most important instrument ever 
bestowed by art upon the investigator of nature. 
In almost every department of science are we 
indebted to it for the extension of our knowledge, 
and the verification of previous observation. To 
the chemist it is of utility in the examination of 
crystals, and the determination of their angles—to 
the pharmacist, in the detection of the adulteration 
of drugs. The physiologist may ascertain the int- 
mate structure of organic tissues in their normal, the 
pathologist in their abnormal state; the physician 
may obtain conclusive and satisfactory evidence 
regarding the nature and seat of disease by the 
examination of the secretions or excretions of dis- 
eased organs, while, in medico-legal inquiries, the 
microscope again comes to our aid, in detecting 
the murderer, and rendering him bae’- .e poison 
grain for grain. ‘To it, recently, has geology been 
greatly indebted ; in the hands of an Owen and a 
Mantell the microscope becomes an instrument of 
magic power, by means of which, from the inspec- 
tion of a portion only of a bone or tooth, the habits 
of the animal to which it belonged are deeided ; the 
colossal reptiles of the ancient earth are revived in 
all the reality of life and being, and the early for- 


tons burden, which was afterwards increased to 1340 tons. 
the voyage was demonstratively impracticable. And yet 
the Great Western completed her first voyage across the 
Atlantic in fifteendays. Upon after examination it turned 
out that, although the computations of Dr. Lardner were 
correct, his data were wrong. Instead of the 1480 tons, 
which it was predicted the Great Western would have to 
burn, she took out only 660 tons, of ‘which only 450 tons 
were consumed, 
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mations of our globe decked with their former inhab- 
itants and the vegetation which clothed them long 
ere man ‘moved, and breathed, and had his 
being.’’ 

But perhaps in the departments of botany and 
zoology have the most extensive discoveries been 
effected by this instrument. A new world of micro- 
scopic life previously unknown and unsuspected has 
been disclosed, whose extent and wonders naturally 
excite in the human mind unbounded astonishment, 
and increase our reverence for the Great Creator, 
who, in the organization of these beings of a day, 
displays design as extensive, and adaptation as com- 
plete, as in the structure of man himself. An 
extract from the opening remarks of one of the 
works before us will convey some faint idea of this 
microscopic world : 

‘* Wherever we turn, within the precincts of our 
own homes, in meadow or moorland, hill or forest, 
by the lone sea-shore or amidst crumbling ruins— 
fresh objects of interest are constantly to be found ; 
plants and animals unknown to our unaided vision, 
with minute organs perfectly adapted to their neces- 
sities ; with appetites as keen, enjoyments as perfect, 
as our own. In the purest waters, as well as in 
thick, acid, and saline fluids, of the most indifferent 
climates—in springs, rivers, lakes and seas—often 
in the internal humidity of living plants and animals, 
even in great numbers in the living human body— 
nay, probably carried about in the aqueous vapors 
and dust of the whole atmosphere—there is a 
world of minute, living, organized beings, imper- 
ceptible to the ordinary senses of man. In the daily 
course of life, this immense mysterious kingdom 
of diminutive living beings is unnoticed and disre- 
garded; but it appears great and astonishing, 

-beyond all expectation, to the retired observer who 
wiews it by the aid of the microscope. In every 


edrop of standing water, he very frequently, though 
not always, sees by its aid rapidly moving bodies, 
‘from 1-96 to less than 1-2000 of a line in diameter, 
which are often so crowded together, that the inter- 


vals between them are less than their diameter. If 
we assume the size of the drop of water to be one 
cubic line, and the intervals, though they are often 
smaller, to be equal to the diameter of the bodies, 
we may easily calculate, without exaggeration, that 
such a drop és inhabited by from one hundred thou- 
sand to one thousand millions of such animalcules ; 
in fact we must come to the conclusion, that a 
single drop of water, under such circumstances, 
contains more inhabitants than there are individuals 
. of the human race upon our planet. If, further, we 
reflect on the amount of life in a large quantity of 
water, in a ditch or pond, for example—or if we 
saleulate that, aceording to many observers of the 
sea, and especially ef its phosphorescence, vast 
tracts of the ocean periodically exhibit a similar 
development of masses of microscopic organized 
bodies—even if we assume much greater intervals 
—we have numbers and relations of creatures living 
on the earth, invisible to the naked eye, at the very 
thought of which the mind is lost in wonder and 
admiration. It is the microscope alone which has 
enabled close observers of nature to unveil such a 
world of her diminutive creation, just as it was the 
art of making good telescopes which first opened to 
their view the boundless variety, and all the wonders 
of the starry firmament.’’—‘‘ Microscopic Manipula- 
tion,’ pp. 13, 14. 
Who can wonder, thon, that this world of micro- 
seopic life should, upon its first discovery, have 
been represented by fanciful writers as a world of 
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spirits, peopled by forms not to be compared with 
those of the visible world; sometimes horrbje 
sometimes strangely distorted, neither proper|y 
animate, nor yet properly inanimate. Some ha. 
represented them as the wanton sport of the eres, 
energy of nature (/usus nature ;) and even in js.) 
an otherwise respectable writer described in dy.) 
the magie powers with which some of these {0),). 
were said to be endowed. It is not, howe, 
merely the singularity and minuteness of their tory, 
that have excited the greatest interest, but 1), 
wonderful physiological properties ascribed t ;\, 
Infusoria by different observers have attracted ; 
attention of all the friends of science, and of 
most learned and profound inquirers, from Lic|) 
and Boerhaave down to the present time. 

Before we proceed to speak of the revelatio: « 
the microscope, it will be interesting to tak: 
rétrospective glance at its history, which, like t\:; 
of many other valuable inventions, is veiled jy ¢- 
siderable obscurity by the lapse of time. It appe:; 
certain that the ancients were acquainted with |! 
microscope, in one at least of the simple forms jo 
known, from the following passage in Seneca — 
** Litere, quamvis minute et obscure, per vitres: 
pilam aque plenam, majores clarioresque cern). 
tur."’ Amongst the moderns (for during 1), 
middle ages it appears to have been entirely |os:) 
the honor of its discovery has been claimed by many 
individuals. By Huygens, the celebrated Duc! 
mathematician, its invention is attributed to one of 
his countrymen, Cornelius Drebell. But it is os 
serted by Borellus, that Jansen, the reputed co. 
triver of the telescope, was its inventor, and that }y 
presented some such instrument to Prince Maurer, 
and Albert, Archduke of Austria. This instrumen 
was six feet in length, and consisted of a tube of 
gilt copper supported by thin brass pillars in 1), 
shape of dolphins, on a base of ebony, which w: 
adapted to hold the objects to be examined. (i 1) 
internal construction of this microscope we have 1 
account, though there is reason to believe that it 
was nothing more than a telescope converted int 
microscope. For ourselves, we are inclined | 
give to se the merit of having invented | 
microscope from this very testimony of Bor 
who, in a work* published in 1655, has adduce 
great deal of evidence connected with the invent 
of the telescope and microscope. He brings icr- 
ward five different testimonies, and a letter from 
William Boreel, envoy from the States of Hol!sv 
which throw considerable light on the subjc! 
Boreel was intimately acquainted with Zaceh«: 
Jansen, and had frequently been in his fathers 
shop. He had often heard that the Jansens w 
the inventors of the microscope, and having been: 
England in 1619, he saw in the hands of his fn 
Cornelius Drebell the very microseope which Zs- 
charius Jansen had presented to Prince Maunee. 
and Albert, Archduke of Austria. Cornelis Dre- 
bell, therefore, who has commonly been considere« 
as the inventor of the microscope, appears to hav 
derived this honor from the accidental circumstance 
of his having exhibited the microscope -made ‘y 
Jansen; and as he was a favorite at the court 0! 
James the Sixth, where he lived some time, '!'s 
opinion may have proceeded not only from his ow" 
arrogance, but from the influence of royal favor 
Viviani, an Italian mathematician, also express’) 
informs us, in his life of Galileo, that this great 
man was led to the construction of the microscope 


*De Vero Telescopii Inventore. 
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from that of the telescope , and in the year 1612, he 
actually sent @ microscope to Sigismund, King of 
Poland. Dissatisfied, however, with the -perform- 
ance of this instrument, he appears from his letters 
to have been much oceupied about 1624 in bringing 
it to perfection, but we have no information of the 
result of his labors. In the year 1618, Fontana, a 
Neapolitan, made a microscope of two double-con- | 
vex lenses, and wrote an account of it in a work,* 
which, however, was not published till some years 
afterwards. As there is no reason to believe .that 
the microscopes invented by Jansen consisted of two 
convex lenses, the honor of this improvement seems | 
jue to Fontana, who distinctly assumes the merit | 
of it, and we may add that no other person has aid | 
claim to tt. 

For a long period, curious as the fact may now | 
appear, the single microscope was that generally in 
use, the compound instrument, as we have already 
remarked, being regarded as a mere philosophical | 
wy. Soon after the year 1820, a series of experi- 
ments was begun in France by M. Selligne; and 
simultaneously by Frauenhofer, at Munich; by 
Amici, at Modena ; by Chevalier, at Paris ; and by 
the late Mr. Tulley, of London. In 1824, the last- 
named artist, at the instigation of Dr. Goring, and 
without knowing what had been done on the conti- 
nent, made an attempt to construct an achromatic 
object-glass for a compound microscope, and pro- 
duced one of 9-10ths of an inch focal length, com- 
posed of three lenses, and transmitting a pencil of 
eighteen degrees. This was the first that was 
made in England. While these practical investiga- 
tions were in progress, the subject of achromatism 
engaged the attention of some of the most profound 
mathematicians in England. Sir John Herschel, 
Professor Airy, Professor Barlow, Mr. Coddington, 
and others, contributed largely to the theoretical 
examination of the subject ; and though the results | 
of their labors were not immediately applicable to | 
the microscope, they essentially promoted its im-| 
provement. Between this period and the year 1829, 
Mr. Joseph Jackson Lister had directed his atten- | 
tion more particularly tothis subject, and he was} 
led to the discovery of certain properties in achro- 
matic combinations which had before been unob- 
served. A paper on the subject was sent by him 
o, and published by, the Royal Society.t To the 
practical optician the investigations and results of 
Mr. Lister proved to be of the highest value: the 
progress of improvement was, in consequence, 
extremely rapid ; and since that period, owing to the | 
energy and exertions of Messrs. Ross, Pritchard, | 
Powell, Smith, and other well-known London opti- | 
‘tans, every year has served to bring this instrument | 
nearer to perfection. Nor must we forget to bear | 
estimony to the exertions of the Microscopical | 
Society, which was founded some few years since, | 
with the express object of rendering the microscope | 
more available as an aid to scientific research, by 
Introdueing improvements into its construction. 
Many of the papers which have been read before 
this Society are of the most interesting description ; | 
tad it may safely be affirmed, that the exertions | 
tnd researches of its members, amongst whom are | 
some of the most celebrated men of the present day, 
n the various departments of zoology, botany, 
physiology, and geology, have tended to give a 
rast Increase to our knowledge in this fascinating 
‘ranch of physical science. 
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Noves Terrestrinm et Celestium Observationes.”— 
Neap. 1646, 


t* Philosophical Transactions” for 1830. 















In an article like the present it would be useless 
to attenipt to give any account of the construction 
of the microscope, of the optieal principles on which 
such construction depends, or of its manipulation. 
We must content ourselves with referring the 
reader, who is desirous of acquainting himself with 
these matters, to the second work in the list which 
heads this paper, a concise treatise on the manipu- 
lation of the microscope, the mode of selecting and 
mounting objects, &c. 

We turn now to the consideration of the wondrous 
revelations of this instrument; and we will first 
speak of that vast world of animal life with which, 
but for its aid, we should be wholly unacquainted. 
It would be utterly impossible for us, within the 
limits to which we are confined, to give a detailed 
account of all the animalcules which, under the 
name of Infusoria, have been examined, described, 
and figured by the naturalists who have devoted 
themselves to this branch of study. Our endeavors 
in the present article must necessarily be confined 
to the attempt to present to the general reader a 
view of the extraordinary edifice reared by means 
of the microscope in the field of physical science, 
and to show how the eye of man is here opened to 
penetrate the most profound, and formerly unsus- 
pected, secrets of nature. 

The vast numbers of animaleules with which the 
microscope has made us acquainted, were first 
detected in water in which vegetable matters, such 
as hay, grass, &c., had been allowed to macerate ; 
and as they were almost invariably found in such 
infusions, it was considered by early investigators 
that they were peculiar to them; hence the general 
term InrusoriA was given to them; and although 
it is now known that these vegetable infusions have 
no relation to the origin of such creatures, except 


|in so far as they provide a proper medium for the 


development of their ova, everywhere present ; 
yet, for the sake of convenience, the general term 
** Infusoria’’ is still retained by naturalists. Per- 
haps the best general: idea of the appearance of 
some of these animalcules to an observer, for the 
first time, will be given by the following extract 
from Dr. Mantell’s work :— 

‘‘From some water containing aquatic plants, 
collected from a pond on Clapham Common, J] 
select a small twig, to which are attached a few 
delicate flakes, apparently of slime or jelly ; some 
minute fibres standing erect here and there on the 
twig are also dimly visible to the naked eye. This 


| twig, with a drop or two of water, we will put 


between two thin plates of glass, and place under 
the field of view of a microscope, having lenses 
that magnify the image of an object two hun- 
dred times in linear dimensions. Upon looking 
through the instrament we find the fluid swarming 
with animals of various shapes and magnitudes. 
Some are darting eouah the water with great 
rapidity, while others are pursuing and devouring 
creatures more infinitesimal than themselves. Many 
are attached to the twig by long delicate threads, 
(the Vorticelle ;) several have their bedies inclosed 
in a transparent tube, from one end of which the 
animal partly protrudes, and then recedes, (the 
Floscularie ;) while numbers are covered by an 
elegant shell or case, (the Brachionus.) The 
minutest kinds, (the Monads,) many of which are 
so small that millions might be contained in a sin- 
gle drop of water, appear like mere animated glob- 
ules, free, single, and of various colors, sporting 
about in every direction. Numerous species resem- 
ble pearly or opaline cups or vases, fringed round 
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the margin with delicate fibres that are in constant 
oscillation, (the Vorticelle.) Some of these are 
attached by spiral tendrils; others are united by a 
slender stem to one common trunk, appearing like 
a bunch of harebells, (the Carchesium ;) others are 
of a globular form, and grouped together in a 
definite pattern on a tabular or spherical membrane- 
ous ease for a certain period of their existence, and 
ultimately become detached and locomotive, (the 
Gonium and Volvox ;) while many are permanently 
clustered together, and die if separated from the 
parent mass. No organs of progressive motion, 
similar to those of beasts, birds, or fishes, are 
observable in these beings; yet they traverse the 
water with rapidity, without the aid of limbs or 
fins ; and though many species are destitute of eyes, 
yet all possess an accurate perception of the pres- 
ence of other bodies, and pursue and capture their 
prey with unerring purpose.’’—*‘* Thoughts on Ani- 
malcules,’’ pp. 9, 10. 

Much as has been done in this department of 
science, our knowledge of the infusory beings is 
still limited; but there is every reason to believe 
that they do not take their station among the links 
of the animal chain according to their dimensions, 
but from their structure. The simplest and small- 
est is as much an animal as the prouder examples 
of nature’s works ; and .it is equally the object of 
the Creator’s care and contrivance. To Ehrenberg 
are we indebted for a classification of the Infusoria, 
which has been followed and adopted by all subse- 
quent philosophers. He divides them into two 
classes. First, The Potyeasrria ; and, secondly, 
The Rorarorta. 

The Polygastria, or Polygastrica, are, as the 
mame would imply, a natural group of animals 
characterized by the digestive organ being com- 
posed of several little globular bladders connected 
to each other by a common tube ; and these globu- 
lar tubes receive and digest the matter on which the 
animaleule feeds when in a sufficiently comminuted 
or divided state. That this is their real organiza- 
tion we have evident proof; for, by an ingenious 
process, first adopted, we believe, by Gleichen von 
Russivarm, these little cavities occurring in the 
bodies of the polygastria can be more minutely 
examined. The process to which we allude was 
that of coloring the water in which the animalcules 
were contained by carmine or indigo. The tinged 
water was thus traced from cavity to cavity until 
its final ejection from the last of the series. The 
Polygastria present great diversity both of figure 
and dimensions. None of them exceed the twelfth 
of an inch in length, and some of the smaller spe- 
cies, even when full-grown, are but the two- 
thousandth part of that measure ; indeed, so minute 
must be many of the young of these Infusoria that 
they cannot be yecogniazed by our microscopes. 
Again, others individually so small as to be almost 
invisible, form, when aggregated, green, red, yel- 
low, blue, brown, and black colored masses of 
great extent. Thus the clusters in some species 
in the families Vorticella and Bacillaria increase to 
such an extent that they attain a size of several 
inches, resembling Polypi. The greater number of 
Polygastria are found in fresh water, but there are 


also countless hosts contained in the salt water of | 


the ocean, in astringent solutions, in fluids produced 
by animal secretions, in humid earth, peat-bogs, and 
morasses. ‘They may also be artificially produced 
by macerating hay, grass, horses’ hair, black pep- 
per, and a vast variety of other organic matters in 
water. It is highly probable that some kinds 


reside in the vapor of the atmosphere, in which 
from their light, they may be raised in countless 
multitudes, and blown about by the wind in inyis:. 
ble cloud-like masses. In none of the animals of th» 
class Polygastrica can a vascular system be trace: 
In many species there is demonstration of the exis). 
ence of eyes, and from the movements and hal. 
of the animal there can be but little doubt tha 
organs of touch and sensation also exist, thoug) ; 
definite nervous system has been detected. 

The whole of the movements of the Polygastri, 
(and the same remark holds good, to a ceriaiy 
extent, of all the Infusoria) are performed by yilyr,. 
tile cilia, a series of delicate hair-like processes. 
which differ only in the several types in number, 
position, and relative magnitude. These delica: 
appendages, which have received the name of 
*cilia,”’ from their supposed resemblance to the 
eye-lashes, are constantly in motion, rapidly vibrat- 
ing in the water. In some species of the Infusoria 
they are distributed over the whole surface of th: 
bod 8 in others they are disposed in one or more 
pres Ba round the mouth or aperture of the digestive 
organs ; and in some are arranged in zones on one 
or more circular or semi-circular projections on the 
upper part of the body. Jn the last modification, 
the successive action of the rows of cilia produces 
the appearance of a rotatory motion like that of a 
wheel on its axis. And this resemblance is so 
striking as to have induced Ehrenberg to classify 
all the animals possessing this character in his 
second division, of which we shall hereafter hay. 
to speak, namely, the Rotatoria. The chief us 
of these cilia is to bring the food to the mouth 
by the currents produced by them in the water's 
aération, and in those species requiring it, progres- 
sion is performed by the agency of the same organs. 
In the rapid motion of these cilia we have proofs 
of a muscular system; for, reasoning from our 
present state of knowledge, we can in no way se)- 
arate animal motion from muscular fibre. Phren- 
berg, indeed, believed that he had discovered nivs- 
cles, and even the distribution of their fibres, 
some of the larger Polygastria, but great dou) 
still exists on the subject. 

The Polygastria, when examined at night, « 
found to be as actively in motion as during | 
day; in fact, they never seem to require repose ; 
or, in the words of Ehrenberg, they appear to | 
sleepless. Their geographical distribution is ‘! 
most universal of the animal kingdom. |) 
known to extend over the whole of Europe, «! 
north of Africa, the west and north of As 
and species have also been observed in An 
The largest and most generally distributed fa: 
of this class is the Bacillaria, its species equal! 
one fourth of the whole. Fossil states of 1 
curious family are known in Europe, Africa, 1! 
Isle of Bourbon, the Isle of Lucan, among ‘! 
Philippines, and America. These remains ent: 
into some of the new red sandstone formation: 
also into the layers of flints of the secondary torm:- 
tions, certain porphyrite structures, &c. 

It is a remarkable fact that one half of the fa- 


1U 





lies belonging to this class, Polygastria, are lon- 
eated, and the other half are illoricated. Of the 
former, the most curious discovery of late is tht 
by M. Fischer, of the siliceous or glass-like cov 
ing of many species, and although the creatures | 





which they belong may have been dead for thow- 
sands of years, yet these remains inform us ot \ 
| local conditions of the soil at the time they existe. 
‘In the Polygastria Infusoria, these shell-like cover 
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ings consist either of lime, silex, or iron ; and these | guished, has been given on account of the appear- 
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retain their form and structure for unlimited periods | ance assumed by the zones, or rows of cilia arrang- 


of time. From the inconceivable number of these 
jorieated animaleules which swarm in every body 
of water, whether fresh or salt, and the immense 
rapidity with which the species increase by spon- 
taneous fissuration, gemmation, and ova-position, 
extensive deposits or strata of their.cases are con- 
stantly forming at the bottom of lakes, rivers, and 
seas. Hence have originated the layers of white 
caleareous earth, common in peat-bogs, and mo- 
rasses ; the tripoli or polishing slate of Bilin, con- 
sisting wholly of the siliceous cases of animalcules ; 
and the bog-iron, composed of the ferruginous 
shields of other forms of Polygastria. These shell- 
like coverings are often found in large masses, cov- 
ering many miles of the earth’s suface, and occur, 
when indurated and mixed with argillaceous and 
other earths, in the form of siliceous slate rocks. 
These remains of the primeval inhabitants of our 
globe are re_ords in the pages of history, penned 
by Infinite Truth, unbiassed by ignorance or preju- 
dice, and form some of the first-fruits of the effec- 
tive application of achromatic glasses to our micro- 
scopes. ; 

The propagation of the Polygastria is effected in 
three different ways ; and, what is still more cu- 
rious, all these modes of reproduction may go on 
in the same animaleule atthe same time. The 
first of these modes is the formation of ova, or eggs, 
a very fertile mode of increase ; the second consists 
inthe growth of gemmules, or buds, upon the pa- 
rent; and the last, and most extraordinary, is the 


spontaneous self-division of the body of the animal-| posterior part of the body. 
cule into two or more individuals. In the Monads| ally the faculty of being able to slic 


this process may readily be observed. 
about to take place, the granules within the integ- 
ument or outer case seem to be divided by a trans- 
verse line, this gradually becomes more apparent ; 
and, at length, the containing case jtself contracts 
along the course of this line, and the Monad ap- 
pears double. Both parts now have an impulse to 
separate, and an entire division soon takes place ; 
the two become perfect individuals, and swim off in 
opposite directions. When we take into consider- 
ation all these methods of increase possessed by 
these extraordinary beings, we can no longer won- 
der at their otherwise incomprehensible increase of 
number in a very short space of time. _ Ehrenberg 
lumself remarks ‘* on the astonishing great fertility 
or capacity of increase of microscopic atimals, ac- 
cording to which an imperceptible corposcule ean 
become, in four days, one hundred and seventy bil- 
ons, OY a& many single animalcules as are con- 
tained in two eubie feet of the stone from the 
polishing slate of Bilin.’ In some of the larger 
Polygastria a single specimen is ascertained to in- 
crease to eight, by simple transverse division of the 
body only, in one day ; so that, if we take into this 
account the other modes of increase of these crea- 
lures, namely, by eggs, often in masses like the 
spawn of a fish, and again by buds growing from 
the sides of the body, it is clear, in a very few days, 
all attempt at the expression of their number must 
fail. We turn now to the next class, according to 
the arrangement of Ehrenberg, the Rotatoria, the 
whole of which tribe of beings possess an organiza- 
tion far more complete than that of the Polygastria ; 
80 complete, indeed, that, in a correct arrangement 
of the animal kingdom, they would take up a sta- 
tion far above many others, the individuals of which 
are of much larger magnitude. As we have 
already said, the term by which the class is distin- 











ed on circular or semi-circular eminences around 
the upper part of the body ; when rapidly vibrating, 
their motion so closely resembles that produced by 
the rotation of a wheel, that every one who ob- 
serves the phenomenon is struck by the similitude. 
In some species these cilia are in a single series ; 
in others, in several rows of different forms ; and in 
one genus (Stephanoceros) they assume the char- 
acter of ciliated tentacula rather than that of simple 
vibrating processes. ‘The Rotatoria mostly inhabit 
water, but immersion in that element does not ap- 
pear to be essential to their existence. They often 
reside in damp or moist earth ; and the Rotifer vul- 
garis, and some other species, are known to inhabit 
the cells of mosses and alge. With regard to 
their geographical distribution, they do not appear 
to be confined to any particular part of Europe, and 
they have been found in the north of Africa, the 
north and west of Asia, and in some parts of 
America. 

With regard to their structure and organization, 
the observations of microscopists have given us 
more decided information than concerning those of 
the Polygastria. We have in this class complete 
proof of the development of distinct muscles subser- 
vient to the functions of locomotion, nutrition, &c., 
and the transparency of the integument, or case, 
enables the observer to render, by aid of the micro- 
scope, their structure and situation distinctly visible. 
Many species possess a foot-like non-articulated 
process situated at the ventral surface of the 
This pedicle has usu- 

fe one part with- 


When it is! in another, and presents to the observer the same 


effect as the moving of the sliding tubes of an opera- 
glass or telescope. The extremity is often formed 
with a sucker at its termination, so that the animal, 
by exhausting the cavity of air, can fix its body 
during the rapid motions of the cilia; and without 
this power of attachment the upper part of the body 
would be drawn in by the action of these organs. 
The pedicle is likewise employed as an instrument 
of progression, the animal alternately contracting 
and elongating it, and fixing itself by it and the 
mouth. The digestive canal is a tube more or less 
straight, sometimes expanded in the middle. There 
is also a chewing apparatus, situate at the com- 
mencement of the esophagus, surrounded by mus- 
cular masses and armed with teeth, which, by pres- 
sure, may be detached from the animal and exam- 
ined separately under the microscope. The number 
and arrangement of the teeth in the different species 
are so distinct, that Ehrenberg asserts that the Ro- 
tifera might almost be arranged like quadrupeds, 
according to their teeth. In some genera the 
stomach is furnished with biliary glands, while in 
others gall-duets have been observed. With regard 
to the vascular system in the Rotatorial Infusoria, 
much doubt still exists on the subject. In some of 
the animaleules, transverse vessels are observed, 
which have the appearance of articulations; in 
others, these vessels resemble a net-work ; which 
is more or less distinct, below the edges of the 
mouth, and connected by free longitudinal ones tc 
the interior ventral surface of the body. Respiration, 
or, more properly, the aération of the fluids, is 
effected in the Rotifera by the constant introduction 
of fresh water through one or more apertures near 
the neck ; and in some kids there are internal oval 
bodies, composed of granules or corpuscules, which 
have a constantly tremulous motion, and are sup- 
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posed to perform the office of branche or gills: 
this, at least, is the function ascribed to them by 
Ehrenberg, and he further considered that the 
tremulous motion was occasioned by the lamine or 
leaflets that compose them. The Rotatoria are not 
considered to possess a true nervous system, 
although there are indications of nervous centres, 
or ganglia, in several genera. Many species have 
eyes, which vary in number ; they are usually of a 
red color ; in some they are slaaalt upon a ganglion, 
and are freely movable beneath the transparent 
superficial envelope of the body. 

he Rotatorial Infusoria are not endowed with 
the various faculties of propagation which we have 
already described as appertaining to the Polygas- 
tria. Reproduction in all cases is effected by 
means of ova. Some kinds are oviparous, others 
viviparous. An elongated bag or sack, in which 
the eggs are formed, 1s distinctly visible ; but few 
eggs are developed at the same time. The ova in 
many species equal in size one third of the body of 
the animaleule ; like the seeds of vegetables, they 
retain their vitality for an indefinite length of time, | 
until accident throws them into a situation suitable | 
for their development. But although the Rotato- 
ria have not the same rapid means of -reproduction 
as those with Which the Polygastria are endowed, 
yet their vast increase by eggs only will astonish 
most persons who have not previously considered the | 
subject. Ehrenberg states that he isolated a single 
specimen of Hydatina senta, and kept it in a sep- 
arate vessel for eighteen days; that during this 
interval it laid four eggs per day, and that the 
young, at two days old, laid alike number ; so that, 
when circumstances are favorable, one million in- 
dividuals may be obtained from one specimen in ten | 
days: on the eleventh day this brood will amount | 
to four millions, and on the twelfth day to sixteen | 
millions. 

We have thus given a general view of the ra- 
ture and habits of the Infusoria. We cannot 
attempt within our limits to detail the number of 
families, genera, and species, into which they have | 
been divided by Ehrenberg, but must refer the read- | 
er to the valuable work of Mr. Pritchard, named at | 
the commencement of this article, which contains | 
not only an abstract of the labors of Ehrenberg, his 
classifications, and a description of every species, | 
but also accurately drawn representations of most | 
of these animalcules, their mode of propagation, | 
&e. Mr. Pritchard has for many years been an | 
indefatigable laborer in this field of scientific | 
research ; he has done much to draw attention to | 
the value of the microscope, and to popularize its 
important revelations ; and we are happy to have it 
in our power to bear our humble testimony to the 
great exertions of himself and his late colleague, 
Dr. Goring. Dr. Mandl’s work, likewise quoted 
in our heading, is also a valuable compilation, but 
we are not aware that any translation of it has yet 
been made. 

We will now proceed to direct our attention to 
certain points in relation to the Infusoria which are 
still matter of debate amongst naturalists. In the 
first place, then, the question naturally arises, 
**Do all these Infusoria belong to the animal or 
vegetable kingdom t’’—a question somewhat diffi- 
cult of solution. By many naturalists a great 
number of the forms reckoned among the Infusoria 
have been placed in the vegetable kingdom. Even 
in one of the volumes now before us, a whole fami- 
ly, that of the Bacillaria, placed by Ehrenberg 








amongst the Infusoria, is referred by Dr. Mantell to 


the vegetable kingdom, and considered by him ag 
alge, belonging to the order Desmidiacew, rathe, 
than as being in any way related to the Infusoria- 
nor can we wonder at this difference of Opinion 
when we reflect how closely the lower forms of 
vegetables and animals resemble each other. ‘Thus, 
the lowest form of the Monad consists of a siny\, 
cell ; so do some of the most simple forms of {ie 
vegetable world. A higher class of Infusoria exp. 
sist of an aggregation of cells, and here again \. 
have a resemblance amongst plants. The Polyyas- 
tria, as we have seen, propagate by self-division - 
so do the Conferve. In some of the sea-weeds the 
sporule, or young plant, is formed within one of the 
cells of the parent; at the period of maturity 
the cell bursts, the sporule is released, and js 
then seen to be fringed with a number of cilia, by 
the motion of which the new being is enabled 5 
traverse the water until it finds a spot fitted {or its 
future growth, to which it then becomes adherent.* 
But the same phenomenon exactly is observed in 
relation to the germ of the sponge. It will be seen, 
therefore, how difficult it is to draw the line of de- 
marcation between animals and vegetables, and 


}indeed, taking all these facts into consideration, 
Dr. Carus, an able commentator on the discoveries 


of Ehrenberg, observes that, ‘* It seems to follow 


| that we are entitled to suppose between plants and 


animals an original organic kingdom—a kingdom 
such as we have attempted to represent as the 
kingdom of the protorganisms : nay, that this is the 
only way in which we can succeed in laying down 


a truly generic series of these singular organiza- 
| tions, beginning with the most simple, and losing 


itself in one direction in the vegetable, and in the 
other in the animal kingdom.”’ 


* As this most remarkable phenomenon in reference to 
the propagation of some of the simplest forms of plants, 
and its resemblance to the reproduction of some animals 
low in the scale of organization, may be new to many of 
our readers, we quote a more lengthened description of 1 


| from a recently published and most interesting work by 


Mr. Hassall, entitled “ A History of Fresh-water Alea 

*“ Ata certain stage,” observes the author, “the granules 
hecome perfected, and they are now seen moving res! 

ly ahout the interior of the cell, frequently strk: 
against its walls, as though anxious to escape from | 
confinement of their narrow cell, and to rove about, incde- 
pendent beings, through the waters, in search of an appro- 
priate abiding-place. Having escaped from the cl! 
which they are enabled to do, not as Agardh supposed. |y 
the multiplied knockings of their beaks against its si:les, 
whereby its fibres become displaced, but either by rupiu 
ing its walls, through their increased development, #s \1 
Lyngbya, &e., or by some special provision, as in Ves 
ceulifera, Zygnema, &c., they fall into the water, through 
which they speedily begin to move hither and thither; 
now progressing in a straight line, with the rostra in ad- 
vance ; now wheeling round and pursuing a different 
course ; now letting their rostra drop, and oscillating 
upon them, like (to compare small things with great) ba'- 
loons ere the strings are cut, or like tops, the centripet«: 
force being nearly expended ; now altogether stopping 
and anon resuming their curious and eccentric motions 
Truly wonderful is the velocity with which these muicro- 
scopic objects progress, their relative speed far og vo 
ing that of the fleetest race-horse. After a time, |i 
ever, which frequently extends to some two or three 
hours, the motion becomes much retarded, and at Jens?! 
after faint struggles, entirely ceases, and the zoospores 
then lie as though dead: not so, nevertheless ; they have 
merely lost the power of locomotion ; the vital priweip' 
is still active within them, and they are seen to eX} 

to become partitioned, and, if the species be of ai 
tached kind, each zoospore wi}] emit from its transparent 
extremity two or more radicles, whereby it becomes, 
finally and forever, fixed. Strange transition, froim the 
roving life of the animal to the fixed existence ol ve 
plant!” 
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We come next to consider one of the most im- 
portant results of the improvement of the micro- 
seope, namely, the ultimate structure of all organ- 
ized bodies. We have already shown that the 
simplest form of monad consists but of a single 
cell, that many others of the same family are but a 
colleetion of individual monads, either attached to a 
common base or contained in a globular integument. 
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The Vibrio, or trembling animalcule, again, for 





less between those of more complicated organiza- 
tion. It is to such hasty generalization, to deduc- 
tions thus made either frém a misrepresentation or 
misconception of facts, that we owe so many of the 
absurd and fallacious theories of the present day. 
Perhaps one of the best examples of the errors into 
which such hasty generalization inevitably leads, is 
to be found in a work which has, from its ingenuity 


|and eloquence, gained great popularity ; we allude 


example, is a series of many individuals united | to the ‘‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 


together in a flexible chain, from imperfect sponta- | tion.”’ 


neous transverse division; and the same remark | 
holds good with regard to the lowest forms of veg- | 
etable life. In the larger Fuci, or sea-weeds, the | 
whole fabric consists of cells, and the fresh-water | 
Conferve are merely jointed films composed of | 
cells: common mould or mustiness is a cluster of 
Jants formed of cells only, and in the yeast fungus 
and red snow the entire plant consists of one 1so- 
\uted cell ; and when we carry our observations still | 
further, we find that the most complicated organs | 
woth in the animal and the vegetable are made up 
jat of an aggregation of simple cells. These ele- 
mentary cells have now been detected in almost all 
» solids and fluids both of vegetable and animal | 
bodies; in the sap and succus proprius of vegeta- 
es, and in the blood, chyle, milk, and other fluids 
f animals; in the feeula, albumen, parenchyma of 
leaves, cells of the flowers, &c., of plants, and 

in the cellular membrane, muscle, brain, nerve, 
glands, &e., of animals. As far as our present 
powers of observation go, there is no apparent dif- 
{rence in the formation of these cells, although it 
cannot but be believed that they must be endowed | 
with speeifie properties. Thus, for example, one 
of cells seeretes bile, another fat, another the 
rvous matter ; but how these special products are 
formed by cells apparently of similar organization 
from the samme nutrient fluids, we know not: many 
eories have been advanced. ‘Thus, Dr. Willis 
is suggested whether this indifference may not 
sult from the different modes in which the elemen- 
wry globules are disposed, and he adds, *‘ It is not 
wrobable that the difference of function they | 
chibit may yet be found in harmony with, and per- 
ys depending on, peculiarity of arrangements in 
‘heir constituent moleeules.”"* In the work of Dr. 
\lantell befure us, another theory 1s thus hinted 


| 
| 
| 


* Whether the special endowment belonging to 
system of cells of a particular organ depends 
ithe intimate structure of the walls or tissue of 
‘h cells ; and this structure is so attenuated and 
initesimal as to elude observation ; or whether it 
sults from the transmission of some peculiar mod- | 
ation of that mysterious vital force we term | 
rvous influence, are questions to which, in the 
sent state of our knowledge, no satisfactory re- 


7 : Ps ’ : 991 
ily can be given.”’—‘* Thoughts on Animalcules,” | 
. 98. | 


But although the researches of microscopists have | 
‘aught us that cells are the extreme limit of animal | 
‘ganization ; that the lowest and highest forms of | 
wimal life are but an aggregation of cells, each | 
\lowed with specifie properties, capable only of | 

‘forming particular functions ; we must carefully | 
‘vard against the idea that there is, therefore, any | 
cutity between these various cells of various ani- 
‘nals ‘—any identity, in fact, between the primary 
vlls of the simplest animals or vegetables, much 


*“Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology,” Vol. i., | 
Art. “ Animal.” 


P| 





All animals and plants, as we have said, 
are to be regarded as definite aggregations of cells, 
endowed with specific properties in the different 
types, and subjected to a never varying law of devel- 
opment. And yet, overlooking this latter fact, the 
author has erected a theory of creation which may, 
perhaps, be best stated in his own words. We 
quote them as they occur in the fourth edition of 
the work :— 

“The idea, then, which I form of the progress 
of organic life upon our earth, and the hypothesis is 


| applicable to all similar theatres of vital being, is, 


that the simplest and most primitive type under a 
law to which that of like production is subordinate, 
gave birth to the type next above it ; that this again 
produced the next higher, and so on to the very 
highest, the stages of advance being in all cases 
very small, namely, from one species only to anoth- 
er; so that the phenomenon has always been of a 
simple and modest character.’’ 

Or, in other words, the monad was first created ; 
it gave birth to the next species in the link, and so 


/on, until from the monkey sprang man. To the 
| unphilosophical reader this doctrine may appear, at 
| 4 first glance, to bear upon it the impress of truth ; 


but, allowing for a moment that such were the case, 
how is it, it may be asked, that these cells have lost 
such a remarkable endowment! How is it that the 
more ambitious monkeys do not still convert them- 
selves into or give birth’to men? And again, this 
progressive development, at all events in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge, is directly in contradiction 


|} to facts; the stages of advance could not, in all 


eases, be very smal!—the difference in the organiza- 
tion of reptiles and birds, and again, of birds and 


| mammals, is great; and, as faras we know, there 


is no intermediate class of organized beings to dimin- 
ish the wide gulf which separates them. Here, 
therefore, the development could not have been 
gradual—the stage of advance could not have been 
very small. 

Dr. Mantell was one of the very first philoso- 
phers who showed the fallacy of this plausible 
theory. In the work now before us, he has again 
udverted to it, and, in our opinion, has clearly ex- 
posed the error which pervades it. With an extract, 
therefore, from his remarks, we will close this part 
of our subject :— 

‘“* Although it is now a received physiological 
axiom, thatcells are the elementary basis, the ultimate 
limit, of all animal and vegetable structures; and 
that the varied functions, in which organic life 
essentially consists, are performed by the agency 
of cells, which are not distingpishable from each 
other by any well-marked characters ; there is not 
any ground for assuming any identity between the 
primary cells, even of the simplest species of ani- 
mals or vegetables, much less between those of 
more complicated organization. The single cell 
which embodies vitality in the monad, or the yeast 
fungus, is governed by the same immutable organic 
laws which preside over the complicated machinery 
of man, and the other Vertebrata; and the single 
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cell which is the embryoric condition of the mammal | in a few days, swarm with various forms of micro. 
has no more relation to the single cell which is the | scopic life. We have seen, too, that these Infyso. 
permanent condition of the monad than has the | ria are constructed upon the same principle as other 
rfect animal into which the mammalian cell | animals, reproducing in their own likeness - 
el ultimately developed. The cell that forms | thus each species continues its characteristics - 
the germ of each species of organism is endowed | odically, and enjoys certain instincts and perce. 
with special properties, which can result in nothing | tions in common with the rest of the animal eres. 
but the fabrication of that particular species. The | tion. Yet so prone to think wrongly is the human 
serious error which pervades the theory advanced in | mind, that certain philosophers, of an age and q 
the work entitled ‘The Vestiges of the Natural country which gave birth to the most extravagant 
History of the Creation’ has arisen from its author | materialism, viewed these animalculx as examples 
having, in many instances, assumed analogy to be a | of their cherished doctrines; and they were pro. 
proof of identity. There is an enalogy between | nouneed to constitute exceptions to the presumed 
the human embryo and the monad of the volvox, juniversal axiom of Harvey—* omnia ab ovo.” 
in that each consists of simple cells ; but there is no | They were accordingly referred to the principle of 
more identity between the human and the polygas- | equivocal generation to explain their origin, as jf 
trian cells, than between the perfect man and the | they sprang into life by the casual combination of 
mature animaleule.’"—‘* Thoughts on Animal-| circumstances, and the union of certain materia) 
cules,” p. 24. | properties; and thus animated beings, enjoying 
But there is another point connected with this | spontaneous motion and guided by animal instincts, 
part of our subject, which we must not pass over | were referred to senseless matter for their forma- 
in silence. We have already had occasion to ob- | tion and birth, as the mud of the Nile was ancient- 
serve that the physician had been indebted to the ly supposed to produce living beings under the 
microscope for many improvements in the treat-| influence of the sun’s rays. But this is a false 
ment of disease. All sciences, indeed, have a/ philosophy. Whether a vegetable or anima! being 
natural dependence one on another, and any great | be the object of our contemplation, each alike js 
discovery in one must sooner or later produce a traceable to parents, sometimes divided into separ- 
corresponding change in others. The discovery | ate sexes and persons, and sometimes united in one 
of the fact that cells were the ultimate limit to | person ; and we also know that every new being 
which all animal organization can be traced; that | arises from an egg. We can no longer believe 
it is by the agency of cells that all the vital func-|that fermentive or putrefactive matter, warmed 
tions are produced; that by them the bile, the by the sun’s rays, gives birth to living creatures. 
mucus, and all the other important fluids are | lnfusoria are always to be found in vegetable infu- 
secreted ; naturally leads to the idea that in many, | sions, because their ova or germs, everywhere 
perhaps, in all instances, the origin of disease may | present, find in such fluids a proper medium for 
depend upon some derangement of these micro- their development. We have already spoken of 
scopic elements of organization; and that the | the prolific nature of the Infusoria ; we have shown 
maintenance of health may depend entirely upon j how, in a few days, millions of these creatures 
the integrity of a cell or a cluster of cells. On this | may be produced by a single individual ; and how 
point Dr. Mantel! justly remarks :— | their ova may be taken up by every passing breez:. 
** Hence, we can understand how mental emo- | be wafted from place to place, and be deposited 
tions, by disturbing or weakening the vital influ- ‘everywhere. Here they remain without losinz 
ence transmitted by the nerves to the cells of any their vitality, ‘‘ everywhere ready to burst into |i! 
particular organ, may impair the structure and | and go through their assigned phases of develop- 
vitiate the secretions, and ultimately induce exten- | ment, when placed under the conditions specia!! 
sive local disease long after the cause of the phys- | required by the type of organization to whieh they 
ical derangement has passed away, and is forgot-| belong.” The same remarks hold good with re- 
ten. Of the truth of this remark, pulmonary | gard to the lowest forms of the vegetable creation. 
consumption, alas! affords every day the most un- | The sporules of some fungi are so minute, and oe- 
equivocal and melancholy proofs. But the Tree | cur in such immense numbers, that in a single ind: 
of Knowledge yields good as well as evil fruit; and vidual (of Reticularia) more than ten millions have 
if recent microscopical discoveries are calculated | been counted ; and they are so light and subtle that 
to alarm the timid, by showing what slight causes | they are dispersed by the slightest agitation of ‘he 
may lay the foundation of fatal diseases; on the | air,and even by evaporation. The germs of these 
other hand, they encourage the cheering hope that, | minute and simple forms of vegetation must, there- 
hy patience and perseverance, we may, at length, | fore, always be present in the atmosphere. 
learn how to detect the first stage of disordered| There appear to us to be two grand objections to 
action, and correct the functional derangement ere | this theory of equivocal generation. In the first 
the structure of the organ is seriously impaired.’’ - place we observe, that in vegetable infusion almost 
And it is only by such patient and continued ob- | every species of animalevle which is generally 
servations, it is only by taking advantage of the | found in our climate is indifferently developed. _|n 
light thus thrown upon their path by the discov- | precisely the same infusion we shall at times find 
eries in other branches of science, that physicians | swarms of certain species, at other times none. In 
ean hope to raise medicine from an empirical art, | Dr. Mantell’s work we find it stated that one spe- 
which even to this day it, in a great measure, is to | cies of Rotatoria—the Stephanoceros—was scarce! 
the rank of a true science. to be found during the last summer, not even 1) I's 
The last question which we shall have occasion to | favorite haunts. How can we reconcile these fac's 
discuss is that of primitive or equivocal generation. | with the doctrine of equivocal generation! Surely, 
We have already seen to what an immense extent, | if these animals were formed from mere ferments- 
and how rapidly, the Infusoria are produced. A | tive or putrefactive matter, warmed by the suns 
little vegetable or animal matter, placed into dis-|rays, the same species should always be found i 
tilled water, under favorable circumstances, will, |the same infusion. And again, it appears to 08 
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that, were this the case, the necessity for these | larger Polygastric Infusoria and afterwards Rotato- 
animaleules possessing organs and means of repro- | ria.”’ 
duction is entirely done away with. To us this experiment appears a most satisfacto- 
But we believe that we have even more conclu-|ry one ; and we come to the conclusion that, where 
sive evidence of the fallacy of this doctrine of | either living or dead organized matter swarms with 
equivocal generation in an experiment made by M. | colonies of animals, such matter does not produce 
F. Schulze, of Berlin.* He considered that, ac-}them spontaneously, but beings resembling them 
cording to the theory of equivocal generation, the | have deposited their eggs, which, under favorable 
access of air, light, and heat to infundirten sub-| circumstances, spring into life and being. 
stances incladed of itself all the conditions for the} But many of the philosophers who oppose the 
primary formations of animal or vegetable organ-| theory of equivocal generation in reference to the 
isms, and he resolved therefore experimentally to | Infusoria, lean thereunto with reference to another 
ascertain the truth or error of this theory. ‘The| class of animals—the Entozoa. The Entozoa are 
great difficulty to be overcome consisted in the ne-| those parasitical animals which infest the bodies 
cessity of being first assured that at the beginning | of other animals, many of which are restricted ww 
of the experiment there was no animal germ capa-| particular organs of particular species of animals, 
ble of development in the infusion ; and secondly,)and are themselves the theatre of existence of 
that the air admitted contained nothing of the kind. | other parasites. The development of these qni- 
The experiment and its results we subjoin in the | mals, according to Dr. Mantell, “ is inexplicable on 
words of its deviser :— the former view of the subject,’ namely, the pro- 
“| filled a glass flask half full of distilled water, | pagation by minute ova, and “‘ is indeed incompre- 
in which I mixed various animal and vanttehe | tneetile in the present state of our knowledge.” 
substances; I then closed it with a good cork,| And the following remarks of Dr. Holland are then 
through whieh I passed two glass tubes, bent at | quoted :— 
right angles, the whole being air-tight. It was| ‘Here we approach to speculations, which, 
next placed in a sand bath, and heated until the! though founded on the most minute forms of exis- 
water boiled violently, and thus all parts had| tence, have yet a vastness in their obscurity, and in 
reached a temperature of 212° Fahrenheit. While|the results to which their solution would lead. 
the watery vapor was escaping by the glass tubes, Hence the questions arise, whether animal or veg- 
I fastened at each end an apparatus, which chem- etable life (for the inquiry equally regards both) is 
ists employ for collecting carbonic acid ; that tothe in any case produced except from the eggs or 
left was filled with concentrated sulphuric acid, and | germs of prior individuals of the same species? 
the other with a solution of potash. By means of | Whether there may not be matter so constituted as 
the boiling heat, everything living and al] germs in | to be capable, from some unknown law, of assum- 
the flask or in the tubes were destroyed, and all) ing an organic character, and of giving rise to par- 
access was cut off by the sulphuric acid on the one | ticular species of living beings, whenever the con- 
side, and by the potash on the other. I placed this) ditions suitable to the development and continuance 
easily-moved apparatus before my window, where | of such organisms are present ?”’ 
it was exposed to the action of light, and also, as I | ‘And,’’ Dr. Mantell continues, “ the theory of 
performed my experiments in the summer, to that! origination of living beings from inorganic elements, 
of heat. At the same time I placed near it an/or, to use the expression of the author of the ‘ Ves- 
open vessel with the same substances that had been | tiges,’ of organic creation by law, offers a solution 
introduced into the flask, and also after having sub-| to these difficult problems ; but no certain evidence 
jected them to a boiling temperature. In order} has yet been obtained to substantiate or even sanc- 
now to renew constantly the air within the flask, I | tion this hypothesis. This is, in fact, the serious 
sucked with my mouth several times a day the! and only legitimate objection to a doctrine which 
open end of the apparatus filled with solution of | would explain many obscure physiological phenom- 
potash, by which process the air entered my mouth | ena, and bring the Jaws of vitality into harmony 
from the flask through the caustic liquid, and the | with those which preside over the inorganic king- 
atmospheric air from without entered the flask | dom of nature.” 
through the sulphuric acid. The air was of course| Now, in this opinion we must entirely differ from 
not altered in its composition by passing through | the learned author. We cannot see why, because 
the sulphurie acid into the flask, but if sufficient} our knowledge of the matter is as yet limited, a 
tune was allowed for the passage, all the portions | special method of generation should be assumed in 
of living matter, or of matter capable of becoming | direct opposition to that observed in all other classes 
animated, were taken up by the sulphuric acid and! of organized beings; and that more particularly, 
destroyed. From the 28th of May until the early | when “ there is no evidence to substantiate or even 
part of August, I continued uninterruptedly the | sanction this hypothesis.” We know that in all 
renewal of the air in the flask, without being able! other animals and plants reproduction is effected by 
by the aid of the microscope to perceive any living | ova;* why then should we imagine that the En- 
animal or vegetable substance, although, during |tozoa, animals far above some of the Infusoria in 
the whole of the time, I made my observations! point of organization, can spring from inorganic 
almost daily on the edge of the liquid; and when|elements? And if this doctrine be allowed in 
at last I separated the different parts of the appara-| reference to the Entozoa, why should it not be 
tus, T could not find in the whole liquid the slight-| equally correct with regard to all animals, even to 
est trace of Infusoria, of Conferve, or of mould.'man himself? Again, assuming that it is possible 
But all the three presented themselves in great| for inorganic matter under certain conditions to take 
abundance a few days after I had left the flask| upon itself an organic character, surely it is but 
standing open. The vessel which I placed near| necessary to study these conditions for man himself 
the apparatus contained on the following day Vibri-| to become a creator, and realize the wild visions of 
ones, and Monades, to which were soon added 





* We, of course, here mean to include the sporules and 
* Published in Jameson’s Journal, vol. 23. seeds of plants under this general term. 
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a I’rankenstein. The same kind of theory was, 
as we have already said, held in reference to the 
lnfusoria ; but the improvements in the microscope, 
by evabling us to watch these animals more ande, 
soon annihilated it. And may we not in the same 
manner believe that the further progress of science, 
that future researches and discoveries, will teach 
us that even the Entozoa follow the universal law, 
and are developed entirely from ovat Indeed, 
limited as we are aware that our information con- 
cerning them is, the few facts in our possession 
militate strongly, in our opinion at least, against 
this doctrine. The very restriction of certain kinds 
of Exntozoa to particular organs of particular species 
of animals leads to the belief that, like those of 
the Infusoria, their ova are everywhere present, 
but remain undeveloped until they meet with a 
medium suitable to their wants. In some of these 
parasites we find a kind of instinctive choice of 





habitation. ‘Thus, with regard to the Ascaris lum- | 
brieoides—the round worm—Professor Owen re- 
marks, ‘that they are much more common in) 
children than in adults, and are extremely rare in| 
aged persons. They are most obnoxious to indi- 
viduals of lymphatic temperament, and such as use | 
gross and indigestible food, or who inhabit low and | 
damp localities.” Nay, further, we have proof of 
the generation of some parasites from ova, and of | 
the very mode by which they gain access to the) 
interior of the animal in which they are found ;| 
this is the case, for example, with the Bstrus eg ui, | 
found in the intestinal cavity of the horse. Phe | 


parent insect deposits its egg about the shoulder of | 
the horse, where it can easily be reached by the | 
tongue ; the irritation causes the animal to lick the | 
part, and by this means the bot is introduced into | 
the only place which affords the viscid nutriment} 


and due heat for its full development. And again, | 
we have another example in the Distoma hians, an | 
Entozoon which infests the intestines of the perch. | 
The parent animal deposits its ova within the intes- | 
tines—they are there hatched, and the young are | 
expelled from the fish. It would seem that they | 
were destined to pass a transitional state of their ex- | 
istence in a fluid medium permeated by light. The’ 
young animal, when thus ejected from the fish, is} 
totally unlike its parent, presenting a greater re- | 
semblance to the Polygastric Infusoria, and being, | 
like them, covered with vibratile cilia, which are in| 
rapid and incessant motion, and create a vortex in 
the surrounding water. Unlike their parent, too, 
in this state they possess an organ of vision, Thus 
organized, the young of this parasite move to and 
fro in the water as if it were their natural element. 
But after a certain period, they again pass into the 
alimentary canal of the fish, where they undergo 
their metamorphosis, lose the organ which guided 
the movements of their young and free life, grow 
at the expense of the nutrient seeretions with which 
they are now abundantly provided, and deposit their 
eggs, which in like manner are hatched, and go 
through the same process of development.* And, 


*Another most remarkable instance of the introduction 
of parasitical animals into cavities adapted for their de- 
velopment, has heen described by Reaumur. There is a 
species of G2trus in Lapland, which lodges near the 
gullet of the rein-deer, and there the larvee take up their 
abode in families consisting of one hundred or more in- 
dividuals. At each side of the root of the tongue there 
is, according to Reaumur,a slit in the pharynx of the 
deer, which leads to two fleshy cavities, whieh he calls 
purses. ‘“ We do not know,” he observes, “of what use 
they are to these Jarge animals, but they are essential to 





the worms, which are developed within them. If they 
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lastly, as an objection against this theory, we would 
repeat what we have already said with regard to 
the Infusoria, that all the Entozoa are endowed 
with organs of reproduction, a provision perfecily 
unnecessary, if they could take origin from ino; 
ganic element. 

We may then, we believe, adopt the conclusion 
of a contemporary author, that ‘all nature, a 
whatever point we meet her, and during whatever 
age in the past history of the earth, tells us with 
an unhesitating voice that she has not enacted ayy 
law of spontaneous generation, and that she wij 
not allow ay power inferior to herself to mar her 
vestiges or blot out her fixed organic types.” 

But a few words more are necessary to complete 
our summary of the habits and peculiarities of the 
Infusoria. e have already seen that they have 
been observed in all the four quarters of the world 
—that vast bodies of water are tinged by these ay- 
maleules—and that even the phosphorescence of 
the sea is owing to their presence.* We have 
found, too, that accumulations of immense masses 
of fossil Infusoria form mould and various specivs 


of rock ; on this subject Ehrenberg observes, that 


are not made for these, if they are useful to the deer, at 
all events, HE who constructed the cavities, and formed 
the insects, knew that they were necessary to the exis- 
tence of these worms, and so taught them to lodge in 
their destined repositories ; for all that is essential to 
their nourishment and growth is contained within these, 
and is not to be found elsewhere. The question natur- 
ally is, how the perfect insect contrives to deposit its 
young in a spot which none but an anatomist can detect, 
and to reach which requires the boldness and dexterty 
of a creature which is regardless of its own life. If we 
consider that nature has endowed the deer with the 
aad of ejecting any substance annoying the nostrils, 
“y sneezing, the power of enveloping anything irntating 
the palate in a viscid saliva, or of crushing it by means 
of grinder teeth, we must give due credit to a fly, which, 
in spite of these obstacles, manages to reach the cavities 
in question.” And yet this (Estrus boldly enters the 
nostrils and the cavities, and, proceeding tb the extrem- 
ity, comes at once on the fleshy purses at the root of the 
tongue ; in these the female fly deposits her eggs, and 
leaves them in a matrix furmished with a supply tor 
every want. 

* The phosphorescence of the sea, owing to the presence 
of minute animalcules, is a subject of the greatest inter 
est, and we shall therefore make no apology for quoting 
an account which will show the occasional extent of this 
phenomenon. Dr. Péppig, in his “ Voyage to Chul,” 
says, “ From the topmast the sea appeared, as far as the 
eye could reach, of a dark-red color, and this ina streak 
the breadth of which was estimated at six English miles 
As we sailed slowly along, we found that the color 
changed into brilliant purple, so that even the foam, 
which is seen at the stern of a ship under sail, was of a 
rose color. The sight was very striking, hecause this 
purple streak was marked by a very distinct line from 
the blue waters of the sea, a circumstance which we the 
more easily observed, because our course lay directly 
through the midst of this streak, which extended from 
south-east to north-west, The water, taken up in 4 
hucket, appeared indeed quite transparent, but a fot 
purple tinge was perceptible when a few drops were 

laced upon a piece of white china, and moved rapi'ly 
vackwards and forwards in the sunshine. A moderate 
magnifying glass showed that these little red dots, which 
only with great attention could be discerned with the 
naked eye, consisted of Infusoria, which were of a sphc- 
ical form, entirely destitute of all external organs of mo- 
tion. * * * * We sailed for four hours at a mean 
rate of six English miles an hour, through this streak, 
which was seven miles broad, before we reached the end 
of it, and its superficies must therefore have been about 
one hundred and sixty-eight English square miles. If 
we add that these animals may have been equally distrib- 
uted in the upper stratum of water, to the depth of sx 
feet, we must confess that their numbers infinitely sur 
passed the conception of the human understanding. 
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« We can make glass out of invisible Infusoria 
with lime or soda ; can manufacture floating bricks 
out of them, use them as flints, probably make iron 
out of them, polish silver with them as ap as 
ochre ; manure with them as mud and mould, and, 
with mountain flour, composed of them, allay the 
cravings of hunger.’’ Many, and probably all, 
white chalk rocks are the produce of microscopic 
animaleules, which are for the most part quite 
invisible to the naked eye, possessing calcareous 
shells, of which more than one million are well 
reserved in each cubic inch ; that is, much more 
than ten millions in one pound of chalk. The ex- 
treme minuteness of these chalk animalcules is 
strikingly proved by the fact, that, even in the finest 
jevigated whiting, multitudes of them are still 
present, and may be applied without suffering change 
to the most varied purposes; thus, in the chalk 
coating given to painted chambers, paper, or even 
glazed visiting cards, (when not coated with white 
lead alone,) may be seen a pretty mosaic of well 
preserved moss-coral animalcules, invisible to the 
naked eye; and thus our natural vision receives 
from such a surface the impression of the purest 
white, little dreaming that it contains the bodies of 
millions of beings which once enjoyed life—beings 
of varied and beautiful forms, more or less closely 
crowded together. Linneeus said, ** All lime comes 
from worms’’ (omnis calr ¢ vermibus.) Now, we 
are led to think, whether al! flint and all iron— 
consequently, the three principal component parts 
of the earth—do not come from animalcules : om- 
nis siler, omne ferrum, ¢ vermilus, cannot at pres- 
ent, with propriety, be affirmed or denied, and must 
remain for more special investigations to decide. 
The Infusoria, like the higher animals, perish 
from sudden transitions of temperature. They die 
in ice; but when the water first congeals, each 
animaleule is surrounded by a moist space, caused 
by the calorie liberated by its own body. Heat in- 
staneously kills infusory animaleules—eggs and 
animals equally perish. Several species are never- 
theless capable of supporting a temperature of 
from 45 deg. to 50 deg. Reaumur (nearly 140 deg. 
Fahrenheit.) Heat is less hurtful when it takes 
place gradually ; light is favorable to their produc- 
tion, but it is not necessary, for they are even found 
in deep mines. Atmospheric air is essential to the 
existence of the Infusoria, especially the Rotatoria. 
They are killed by substances which affect the 
chemical composition of the water; but the strong- 
est poisons, if only in mechanical suspension in the 
fluid, exert no influence upon them. Fresh-water 
species instantly die if sea-water be suddenly added, 
though the latter swarm with marine species ; but 
they survive if the mixture be gradual, and many 
kinds inhabit brackish waters. Many of the In- 
fusoria are carnivorous, feeding on those species 
more infinitesimal than themselves; others are 
herbivorous, and are nourished by particles of de- 
composed vegetables too minute to be visible till 
accumulated in the internal organs of the animal- 
cules. ‘The duration of life in these animals varies 
from a few hours to several days or even weeks ; 
some Rotifera have been traced to the seventy-third 
day of their existence. Their dissolution usually 
takes place suddenly, but in some of the larger 
species microscopists have observed violent throes 
and convulsive struggles as attending their death. 
The soft parts rapidly undergo decomposition, and 
it isa somaahetie act that, under such circum- 
stances, but a very small proportion of solid matter 
remains ; from aggregated myriads but a few par- 
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ticles of dust are left. One of the most remarka- 
ble points, perhaps, in the natural history of these 
animaleules, is the power they possess of remain- 
ing dormant for an almost unlimited period of time. 
Immense quantities of Infusoria in the form of 
mould, apparently dried up to dust, are long capa- 
ble of reanimation ; some of the Rotatoria will 
remain for years together motionless and apparently 
lifeless, if buried in earth or thoroughly dry sand, 
and yet may be so preserved that, on the applica- 
tion of moisture, they revive and swim about as 
actively as at first. Some Rotifers have been 
aiternately dried and rendered dormant and then 
revived by the addition of water twelve times with- 
ont any apparent diminution of their activity. Pro- 
fessor Owen mentions having witnessed the revival! 
of an animalcule which had been preserved in dry 
sand four years. 

With regard to the purposes which these invisi- 
ble beings are destined to effect in the economy of 
nature, we will content ourselves with quoting the 
words of Dr. Mantell, who, in the “* Thoughts on 
Animalcules’’ before us, has presented a vast deal 
of information on the most interesting genera and 
species of the Infusoria, and clothed it with that 
fascinating garb, that persuasive eloquence with 
which he has been ever wont to impart knowledge. 

“* We may, indeed,” he says, “‘ take cognizance 
of some of the obvious results of the operations of 
these living atoms: such, for example, as their 
influence in maintaining the purity of the atmos- 
phere and of the water, by the conversion into their 
own structures of the particles liberated by the 
decomposition of the larger animals and vegetables 
and in their turn becoming the food of other races, 
and thus affording the means of support to crea- 
tures of a higher organization than themselves. 
We see, too, that many species after death give 
rise to the formation of earthy deposits at the bot- 
toms of lakes, rivers, and seas, which, in after 
ages, may become fertile tracts of country and the 
sites of large communities of mankind. But in 
this, as in all attempts to interpret the mysterious 
designs of Providence, we are but as ‘ beings 
darkly wise,’ for it is probable that the most seri- 
ous maladies which afflict humanity are produced 
by peculiar states of invisible animaleular life. 
From some periodical and exaggerated condition 
of development, particular species, too minute for 
the most powerful microscope to descry, may sud- 
denly swarm in the air or in the waters, and pene- 
trating the internal vessels and organs, exert an 
injurious influence of a specific character on the 
lining membranes and fluids of the human frame: 
and from this inscrutable agency may, possibly, 
originate the cholera, influenza, and other epidemic 
diseases.”” 

In the course of this article we have alluded 
briefly to many other discoveries effected hy the 
microscope, and we cannot bring it to a close with- 
out showing that its revelations are not confined to 
the worlds on worlds of microscopic beings existing 
everywhere around us. We need not again advert 
to the minute cells of which the organs of all ani- 
mals are made up, but there are some other points 
connected with the organization of the higher ani- 
mals with which the microscope has made us 
acquainted, to which we will proceed to draw the 
reader’s attention. And, first, with regard to the 
blood. Examined by the naked eye the blood 
appears to be perfectly fluid and homogeneous ; 
but if it be spread in a thin stratum upon ‘he object- 
plate of a microscope, and viewed uncer a lens, 
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having a magnifying power of between 200 and | classes of animals. The phenomena of the pas. 
300, it will be seen to consist of two distinct and | sage of the blood from the terminations of the arp. 
heterogeneous parts, viz., a transparent yellowish | ries into the commencement of the veins through 
watery fluid, and a number of solid corpuscules of | the capillary vessels, are highly interesting aj 
extreme minuteness suspended in this fluid. Toe | important in many points of view ; for the imme. 
the fluid portion the name serum is given; the | diate respiratory change which the venous blood 
minute corpuscules are spoken of as the g/obules | undergoes in the pulmonary vessels, and al] those 
of the blood. These globules are membranous | alterations of composition which accompany jut)). 
sacs, inclosing a solid flattened nucleus in the form | tion, growth, secretion, and other organic process: 
of a disk ia their interior. ‘Their form and dimen- | connected with the systemic vessels, occur in tho 
sions vary among animals of different species, but | smallest ramifications of the pulmonic and systemic 
in the same animal they all bear the strongest | circulation, and the morbid state of inflammation, 
resemblance to one another. In the Mammalia | well as the various pathological changes which 
these corpuscules are smaller than in any other | occur as its consequences, are intimately connected 
class of animals, and in form they are circular. | with an altered condition of the capillary system. 
In birds the globules of the blood are elliptical, and| In plants, too, the microscope has enabled us to 
larger than in the Mammalia ; in vertebrate animals | detect a circulation of the nutritive fluids, which .s 
with cold blood the globules are also elliptical, but | twofold—the one a general circulation of the ce’ls; 
their dimensions are much greater, and vary more | and the second, termed cyclosis, which is a revolu- 
extensively in different classes. In the Invertebrata | tion of the fluid contained in each cellule, distinct 
the globules of the blood are more or less regularly | from those surrounding it. This latter phencme- 
cireular in — and are also of very considerable | non, which is most remarkable, can be observed in 
dimensions. Now, observation and experiment |all plants in which the circulating fluid contains 
have proved how important is the action of these | particles of a different refractive power or intensity, 
globules upon the living tissues. It appears to be | and the cellules of sufficient size and transparency. 
especially owing to the presence of the globules, | Hence all lactescent plants, or those having a milky 
that the blood owes its power of arousing and juice, with the other conditions, exhibit this phe- 
keeping up vital motion in the animal economy. | nomenon. The following aquatic plants are gener- 
We observe, in fact, that if an animal be bled till it | ally transparent enough to show the circulation in 
falls into a state of syncope, and the further loss of | every part of them: Nitella hyalina, Nitella tran:- 
blood be not prevented, all muscular motion quickly | lucens, Chara vulgaris,‘and Caulinia fragilis. 
ceases, respiration is suspeaded, the heart pauses; Another curious phenomenon, entirely revealed 
from its action, life is no longer manifested by any | to us by the microscope, cannot be passed over in 
outward sign, and death soon becomes inevitable ; | silence. We allude to what is termed by physiolo- 
but if, in this state, the blood of another animal of | gists, CILIARY MOTION. In a previous portion of 
the same species be injected into the veins of the | this paper we described the cilia of the Infusory 
one to all appearance dead, we see with amazement | animaleules, which in most species served them as 
this inanimate body return to life, gaining acces-|organs of locomotion; and it will be further 
sions of vitality with each new quantity of blood | remembered that Ehrenberg gave the name of 
that is introduced, by-and-by beginning to breathe | Rotatoria to one class, from the peculiar arrange- 
freely, moving with ease, and finally walking as it | ment of these small filaments. It was originally 
was wont to do, and recovering completely. This | supposed that these minute organs were confined 
operation, which is known in surgery under the | to the lower forms of animals; but further investi 
title of transfusion, proves, better than all that can | gation has clearly shown that ciliary motion is 
be said, the importance of the globules of the blood | phenomenon which prevails most extensively in 
to the living tissues ; for if, instead of blood, serum | the animal kingdom, having been found in the 
only, deprived of globules, be employed in the | highest as well as the lowest members of th 
same manner, no other or further effect is produced | zoological scale—even in man, not only ciliary 
than follows the injection of so much pure water, | motion, but even the situation and form of the cilia 
and death is no less an inevitable consequence. | have been discovered. The organs or parts of the 
But results equally remarkable have been observed | body in which the ciliary motion has been ascer- 
in reference to the size and form of these globules. | tained to exist may be referred to four heads, viz., 
Thus, if the blood introduced into the veins of aj the skin or surface of the body, the respiratory, 
living animal differ merely in the size, not in the | alimentary, and reproductive systems; but it 's 
form of its globules, a disturbance or derangement | only in the respiratory system, in the nose and 
of the whole economy, more or less remarkable, | larynx, that cilia have been as yet detected in man 
supervenes. The pulse is increased in frequency, |The function of these organs is to convey fluids or 
the temperature falls rapidly, and death, in fine, | other matters along the surface on whici the cilia 
generally happens in a few days. The effects pro-|are placed, to renew the water on the respiroz 
duced by the injection of blood having circular | surface of animals with aquatic respiration, or, 2s 
globules, into the veins of an animal the globules |in the Infusoria, to carry the animal through tv 
of whose blood are elliptical (or vice versé,) are still | fluid.* 
more remarkable: death then usually takes place} But to enumerate the whole of the discoveres 
amidst nervous symptoms of extreme violence, and | effected by the microscope would require volumes. 
comparable in their rapidity to those that follow the | For our knowledge of the minute structure of tv 
introduction of the most energetic poisons. various organs in plants and animals, and of the 
Oar knowledge of the circulation of the blood | beauty and perfection of design exhibited throug)- 
has also been greatly increased by the microscope: | % q detailed account of cilia and ciliary motion |: 
not only has a vascular system and circulation been | utterly impossible within the limits of a paper, gener 
detected in many of the lower animals, but we S its port | he we would — oe, made. who maj 
have also obtained satisfactory proof of the exis- | 5¢ interested in the matter, to the article “ Cilia,” m the 
tence of minute vessels, moa capillaries, connect- |, CYclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology,” by 1” 
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out the whole of creation, we are entirely indebted 
to this instrument. In the present paper we have 
confined ourselves to a brief review of some of the 
most important of its revelations made within the 
period of afew years. Its continued use and the 
researches of naturalists into the infinitude of the 
organized creation have been the means of bring- 
ing to light great numbers of living beings, of 
whose existence, but a few years back, we had no 
reasonable proof. From the chilly regions of the 
glaciers, with their colored snow, to the pools of 
Egypt, with their living forms ; from the waters of 
the Cattegat to the sunny waves of Mexico ; from 
the bergmehl of Finiand to the brown mould of| 
Newmarket ; has the inquiring mind of the natural-| 
ist drawn evidence of the all-pervading principle of 
life. Forms, from whence the essence of vitality 
has long since departed, have given up their rem- 
nants from the chalk, and beings invisible to ,the 
naked eye of man have been summoned from their 
entombments in their flinty sarcophagi. ‘The chaos 
of old systematists has passed away, and a structure 
of truth and beauty has been formed from its hetero- 
geneous materials. And while contemplating the} 
discoveries eflected by the microscope and its elder 
sister, the telescope, we may indeed exclaim in the 
eloquent words of Dr Chambers :— 

“ While the telescope enables us to see a sys- 
tem in every star, the microscope unfolds to us a 
world in every atom. ‘The one instructs us that 
this mighty globe, with the whole burthen of its 
people, and its countries, is but a grain of sand in 
the vast field of immensity ; the other, that every 
atom may harbor the tribes and families of a busy 
population. ‘The one shows us the insignificance 
of the world we inhabit ; the other redeems it from 
all its insignificance, for it tells us that in the leaves 
ofevery forest, in the flowers of every garden, in 
the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds teem- 
ing with life, and numberless as are the stars of the 
firmament. The one suggests to us, that, above 
and beyond all that is visible to man, there may be 
regions of creation which sweep immeasurably | 





along, and carry the impress of the Almighty’s| 
hand to the remotest scenes of the universe ;—the 
other, that, within and beneath all the minuteness 
which the aided eye of man is able to explore, there 
may be a world of invisible beings ; and that, could 
we draw aside the mysterious vei! which shrouds it 


MY CHILDHOOD’S TUNE. 





from our senses, we might behold a theatre of as} 
many wonders as astronomy can unfold ; a universe | 
within the compass of a point, so small as to elude} 
all the powers of the microscope, but where the| 
ALMIGHTY RULER of all things finds room for the! 
exercise of His attributes, where HE ean raise 
another mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with evidences of nis glory !”’ 
G. T. F. 


From the Atheneum, 


MY CHILDHOOD’S TUNE. 


Axp hast thou found my soul again— 
Though many a shadowy year hath past 
Across its chequered path since when 
Theard thy low notes last? 


They come with the old pleasant sound 
Long silent—but remembered soon, 

With all the fresh green memories wound 
About my childhood’s tune ! 


I left thee far among the flowers 
My hand shall seek as wealth no more ;— 








The lost light of those morning hours 
No sunrise can restore. 


And life hath many an early cloud 
That darkens as it nears the noon,— 
But all their broken rainbows crowd 
Back with my childhood’s tune ! 


Thou hast the whisper of young leaves 
That told my heart of spring begun,— 
The bird's song by our hamlet eaves 
Poured to the setting sun : 


And voices heard—how long ago! 

By winter’s hearth or avtumn’s moon ; 
They have grown old and altered now— 
All but my childhood’s tune ! 


At our last meeting, Time had much 
To teach, and I to Jearn; for then 
Mine was a trusting wisdom, such 
As will not come again. 


I had not seen life’s harvests fade 
Before me in the days of June :— 
But thou—how hath the spring-time stayed 
With thee, my childhood’s tune ! 


I had not learnt that love which seemed 
So priceless might be poor and cold ; 
Nor found whom once I angels deemed 
Of coarse and common mould. 


I knew not that the world’s hard gold 

Could far outweigh the heart’s best boon :— 
And yet, thou speakest as of old, 

My childhoods pleasant tune ! 


I greet thee as the dove that crossed 
My path, among time's breaking waves, 
With olive-leaves of memory lost— 

Or shed perchance on graves. 


The tree hath grown up wild and rank, 

With blighted boughs-—that time may prune ; 
But blessed were the dews it drank 

From thee, my childhood’s tune! 


Where rose the stranger city’s hum 
By many a princely mart and dome, 
Thou comest—even as voices come 
To hearts that have no home. 


A simple strain to other ears, 
And Jost amid the tumult soon :— 
But dreams of love and truth and tears 
Were in my childhood’s tune! 
Stranorlar, Oct. 1846. 
Frances Brown. 


WHAT HELPS NoT, HURTS.—A vain thought arose 
in my heart; instantly my corruption retains itself 
to be the advocate for it, pleading that the worst that 
could be said against it was this, that it was a vain 
thought. 

And is not this the best that can be said for it? 
Remember, O my soul, the fig-tree was charged not 
with bearing noxious, but no fruit. Yea, the barren 
fig-tree bare the fruit of annoyance, cut it down, 
why cumbereth it the ground? Vain thoughts do 
this ill in my heart, that they do no good. 

Besides, the fig-tree pestered but one part of the 
garden ; good grapes might grow at the same time in 
other places of the vineyard. But seeing my soul 
is SO intent on its object that it cannot attend two 
things at once, one tree for the time being is all my 
vineyard. A vain thought engrosseth all the ground 
of my heart ; till that be rooted out no good medita- 
tion can grow with it or by it —Fuller. 
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PART SECOND. 


Tue winter was over and gone. February had 
passed away blandly. March, though now and 
then bursting into a fit of tears, or puffing out his 
cheeks into a roar, had been, on the whole, less, 
obstreperous than usual. And now balmy April 
was come, with all its delectations of sea and 
shore, sunny skies, freshly germinating woods, 
fields and wastes green with shrubs, and gay with 
flowers, and pungent with aroma ; rocks, old walls, 
antique roofs, and the superficial roots: of ancient 
trees dressed in the softest mosses, or mailed in the 
hard lichens which had protected them from the 
cold; and the singing birds were busy in the ilex- 
groves, and the nightingale, the nightingale was 
come ! 

These delights if thou wilt give, 
April, | with thee will live. 


Kariy on one of those inspiriting mornings, Mr. 
Forsyth had strolled away through the pine-woods 
at the back of the Foz, then dipped into a litre 
oaken valley near the siege-battered, ruinous vil- 
lage of Lordello, and emerged into the road, and 
avoided the village by crossing a runlet of water 
that works a mill, and twists and capers among the 
crevices of vine-shadowed rocks. Thence, making 
a considerable cireuit, sometimes through bye-lanes 
and the intrenched roads which had been the lines 
of the besieged on the north and east sides of the 
city, and sometimes up and down the craggy 
heights in that direction, he found himself, to his 
surprise, on the St. Cosme road, much farther 
from the Foz than he had had any intention of 


going ; for he was close to the city, and at the 


extreme southern end of it. ‘Thus finding himself 
in the suburbs, he entered the city by a square 
which had been recently laid out as a promenade, 
and was ornamented with choice flowers, shrubs, 
and a handsome marble basin with a jet d'eau, of 
which the spray fell, in diamond showers, upon 
’ gold and silver fishes that were darting about the 
fountain, while gaily-dressed dames and damsels 
were-seated round it. One side of the square was 
a convent, which is a Pension for young ladies ; 
another is a church of considerable pretensions to 
architecture, but ruinous and unfinished. The two 
other sides are occupied by tall, but squalid houses ; 
the whole being a fair specimen of Portuguese good | 
and bad taste, of energies disproportioned to means, | 
of elegance and squalor in unsightly approximation, 
and of spirited designs left half executed, and bear- 
ing the melancholy appearance of youth in ruins. 
The square, which is called the Garden of St. Laz- 
arus, was filled with citizens in their holiday garb, 
and crowds of peasants in the gayest and most gro- | 
tesque costumes, as rich in contrast of colers as | 
any costumes of the Swiss cantons, and in gold 
ornaments far richer, though the effect might not 
be altogether so pleasing. It was the saint-day of 
St. Lazarus. In the church was a miraculous relic 
of the saint, an arm and hand, in wood or wax, to 
which some strange legend was appended, and 
which a man, who stood in a red silk surplice near 
one of the altars, presented to be kissed by kneel- 
ing devotees, each of whom, after having kissed it, 
deposited a copper coin of ten or twenty reas (a 
halfpenny or penny) in a tin box held by another 
man in a white muslin cassock. Mr. Forsyth 





edged his way into the church through the crowds 


of pilgrims and sight-hunters, and through the 
formidable squad of cripples who lay about the 
church door; and he established himself by , 
lateral altar, in a good position for the view of 
that was going on at the opposite altar, where |, 
arm of St. Lazarus was exhibited. Among jh, 
devotees came a person whose striking countenane, 
and figure did not harmonize with the mumiery hp 
was practising. He was a tall, meagre man, of 
middle age, with closely-shorn black hair, eno: 
mous black whiskers, dark splendid eyes, wel). 
defined thin eyebrows, finely regular features. 
though visage somewhat lank, and extremely. 
darkly pale but for a fierce consumptive-looking 
flush of blood in the centre of each cheek. Wha; 
was this man? a poet, a hero, or a bandit! Hp 
was dressed in the neat uniform of the queen's 
volunteers—brown trousers, a brown jacket faced 
with light blue at the cuffs and with white at the 
collar. He knelt, took the image in his hands, 
kissed it mechanically, threw, rather than dropped 
his reas into the gaping mouth of the begging-box, 
so that the coin clattered as it fell; and then he 
rose with a blustering, contemptuous air, and 
pushed his way out through the mob. Three 
minutes later this man returned, and was standing 
in earnest conversation with Senhor Pinto, yery 
near Mr. Forsyth, when the latter observed them. 
Senhor Pinto advanced, smiling, and the man fvl- 
lowed. Pinto shook hands with Mr. Forsyth, and 
requested permission to speak with him out of the 
church. Mr. Forsyth, who had seen enough of 
the ceremony, acquiesced, on which the volunteer 
pioneered the way, rudely evough elbowing the 
people right and left to clear the road for the two 
gentlemen. When they got into the square, Pinto 
informed Mr. Forsyth that he had heard he was in 
want of a cook, and that Manoel Gomez, the tall 
volunteer, a Galician, the best cook in Oporto, was 
now out of place, and ambitious of serving him. 

at man a cook! Mr. Forsyth marvelled, but 
gladly hired him. He had been half-poisoned by 
the nasty, greasy messes usually prepared for him 
by the unskilful artist whom he was about to dis- 
miss. After a day or two, Manoel Gomez was 
president of Mr. Forsyth’s kitchen, and gave great 
satisfaction in his art, although his manners were 
rather too rough and independent for his new 
employer’s taste. He was also a cheat: but in 
Portugal there is nothing but paciengia for that 
evil; for in domestic expenses a stranger is almost 
at the mercy of the easy conscience of his cook, 
whom he supplies with money to go to market for 
everything edible, and who delivers such an ac- 
count as may suit his notions of honesty between 
man and master. 

Manoel Gomez was particularly useful on an 
oceasion which soon called his culinary accom- 
a into active exertion. A regatta on the 

ouro was about to take place, and good cooks 
are important personages on such occasions. ‘The 
auspicious day was to be Wednesday the 17th of 
June, and great were the preparations for the fes 
tival. A handsome boat was built, to be given to 
the four rowers of the first of six boats that were 
to contend for the prize. At a convenient station, 
called the Bicalho, or Little Point, near the left 
bank of the river, opposite Massarellos, three 
spacious barges, with awnings and furniture, were 
fastened together in line, and moored so as to form 
two long rooms ; one for viewing the race and for 
dancing, and the other for refreshment. Covers 
for a hundred persons were laid in the latter, under 
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the superintendence of a gentleman well qualified; peare, according to Dr. Johnson. Two of the 
d the for the task. ‘The barges were ornamented with | English ladies-patronesses have not yet arrived, 
t the flags, and a military band of music was bespoken.| and are also doomed not to arrive—the lady of 
by a Two young gentlemen, one the spirited projector | the grand magnolia-tree, and the most fair sister of 
of all of this plan, and one the promoter of all gayeties,|the projector of the water-feast. Never mind! 
re Une were the directors. ‘There were two other stew-/ numbers have arrived, and here they are “all 
g the ards and four ladies-patronesses, and these ladies | together in spite of the weather,’ under their ean- 
hanes 





were to present the prize-boat in due form to the | vass-lined and flag-lined water-tent, crowds of reso- 


victors. The crews of the second and third boats| lute pleasumers. Boats full of spectators surround 
me were also to receive gratuities in money, and the|them, and among the most ornamental is Mr. 
— three last a smaller indemnity for the loss of their| Elphinstone’s new and well-rigged boat, with its 
well- day’s work. The prize-boat, gay with its new | seventeen flags—its first appearance on the aquatic 
sures, paint, its blue-striped awning, and its Portuguese | stage. There is one lady-patroness at her post, 
Na and English flags, and complete with oars and) Mrs. Stanley. Music! strike up! God save the 
oking sai], was moored in the centre of the river opposite| king! Rule Britannia! Donna Maria’s Hymn ! 
W hat the triad of gala boats, the ¢ria juncta in uno. The | the Battle of Assegeira! Bravo! 

He weather, as is usual at this season in this favored! The rival boats are in line, ready to start. Blue, 
otek Jatitude, had been perfectly fine, and the ladies,| purple, orange, yellow, are the rowers’ colors. 
Taced Portuguese and English, prepared their best dresses| Make your bets, ladies and gentlemen; lose or 
at the and bonnets for display. Nothing was talked of | win Torloni’s shopful of gloves. The signal-gun 
hands, earnestly among them for some previous days but) is fired, and away slip the racers, 


7 . ] . 
Opped the regatta, the charming regatta. 


g-box, ast the wished-for morning dawned, but <r And down comes a showe1 
en he At Ie S ; Of rain that might deluge the world in an hour! 


“heavily in clouds came on the day big with the} 


3, and fate’ of bonnets and of gowns. The air was} It comes rushing through the canvass roof of the 
Three oppressively close, and the black masses of vapor | three-barge palace. Alas for my wife's best dress! 
unding lowered and gathered round, nearer and nearer, | alas for my daughters’ new bonnets! alas for wet 
Neal investing the city like an army of Vandals, as they | feet and wet shoulders! alas for the doctor's bills! 
them. were. But it was decreed that the expectants | alas, alas for everything! Now comes the thun- 
- fol. were to be happy, and most of them defied the ill-! der, peal on peal reverberaied by the rocks; the 
h, and omened aspect of the clouds. About mid-day ecar- | lightning darts and quivers round the Serra Con- 
of the riages drawn by oxen came down vw the river side, | vent ; it writhes like a fiery serpent round the lofty 
gh of with a gravity of motion less suited to the light| head of the Clerigos Tower; it flashes nearer, 
matoer hearts they carried, than to the ponderous march | nearer, into our very eyes. It plays and whizzes 
ul the of the clouds. Lighter vehicles, drawn by mules, | about and around us; and a fiery bolt, red-hot, has 
a tg were whirled, rapidly to the embarking points. just plunged, hissing, into the river. Is there an 
, Pinto Sedan-chairmen came trolling eagerly with their earthquake No; it is a sky-quake, and a water- 
ve - gaudily colored lady-boxes, and their willing cap-| quake, and a heart-quake for the ladies. Poor 
he tall tives, dames of fine attire. Boats were ready to dear dripping pullets, how they tremble! And it 
my We receive them, and plied actively to and from the | is a knee-quake for some of the men. Even Mr. 
z hum. iri-bodied reception-boat, that showed its huge Stubbs, who is not easily frightened, owns that it 
d, but length upon the water ‘like some sea-monster | is unpleasant, and rejoices in the breadth of brim 
ned by come to sun itself.’’ But, alas! where was the|of his Pennsylvanian hat. But he kindly says, 
or him sun? Have patience! perhaps it will shine out|‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, ladies; there is no danger 
© yet. The numerous merchant vessels and other | from lightning while it rains.” 

= We craft in the river were crowded with gazers; so ‘** But why?’ asks a pale, shrewd, little femi- 
— at were the rocky hills that overlook the Doure, and | nine quaker of fourteen. 

8 were the shady grove of Lombardy poplars on the strand! ** Because,’’ says Mr. Stubbs, ‘‘ because—that 
1 94 of Massarellos. question really puzzles me—because the aqueous 
== ES a eee ie : element acts like an extinguisher upon the electric 
yr that But who is this? what thing of sea or land? as 

almost Female of sex it seems, | fluid, pe 

Th ‘* Heavens, what a flash ! 

3 cook, Chat so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 1 Pustneel wy | “— 
ket for Comes this way sailing extinguisher, say you!’’ ejaculates a blue- 
t ° . ~ oe ‘4 
ee Lin wetatehey chin stocking spinster ; ** marry, eall you that an ex- 

. h t . 1 
etween Of Tarsus, bound for the isles tinguisher * ‘03 , By 
Ot Javen ce Gade. | ‘** Marry indeed, interjects Mr. Spence ; ** how 
le Wilirall hte beavers Gn and tackle trim }ean a woman talk of marrying at such an awful 
t ’ : 

accom- Sails filled and streamers waving ! howe *~ ee) : ” 
on the . “FF s | ‘ Pray, Mr. Stubbs, don’t keep so near me, 
‘gars it is @ Lusitanian Donna seated on a donkey,| says Miss Leslie. 

The which is nearly extinguished by the burden, and} ‘* W hy? I have not got a Jucifer-mateh in my 
7th of lackeyed by a liveried servitor, Who seems in a state pocket. ! . 
.., of solution by heat with his efforts to keep pace} ** Perhaps not, sir, but your hat is a perfect 
Seon to with the sprightly, though almost invisible ass on| shower-bath. 
at were Which his great and gorgeous mistress is mounted. _ * Oh Miss Leslie! how can you say so? That 
P ree What a treasure for a Turk would that sleek] is the wolf and the lamb over again: the stream 
“e i A giantess be! But a few heavy drops of rain, and | that runs from you to me. You are a head taller 
apron : low rumbling grow] from the skies, give warn- than I am. 
So Goo ing that the clouds have brought their artillery] “ Yes, and so your hat is making a sluice of my 
tien within bearing-distance of the devoted water party. | back.”’ 1 wid Qe 
and for he ass’s head is wisely turned homeward, and the} ‘* Miss Devon,” cries Sershor Pinto, peevishly, 


ies lady disappears, while the melting footman toils |‘ your parasol is taking the starch out of my shirt 
r under after her in vain, as panting Time did after Shaks-| collar.”’ 
’ 
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** Choler is unseasonable here,” says the ever- 
punning Mr. Spence. 

** What a sagaciously chosen position this is for 
a pleasure party,’’ observed Senhor Pinto, who 
was in very bad humor. He was addressing Mr. 
Forsyth, and it was plain enough that he meant the 
reverse of what he said. 

** Why not?’’ asked Mr. Forsyth ; “ the day is 
most untoward, but the place seems*convenient 
enough.”’ 

** Convenient,”’ replied Pinto ; ‘* oh, very! You 
are under a lime-kiln that puffs down upon you 
the suffocating breath of Tartarus, in the shape of 
volleys of smoke, at every squall from the south. 
You are near the old burial-ground of the English. 
That is ominous. You are as near as possible, 
also, to the old lazaretto ; and, better still, this 
lazaretto is now a powder magazine. What if a 
spark of lightning should fall there? Very con- 
venient indeed !”’ 

‘* Spare the ladies’ nerves, Senhor Pinto; 
probably most of the persons here are ignorant of 
the objectionable circumstances you mention,.”’ 

** Yes, yes,”’ said Pinto, ‘‘ and I'm off in the 
first boat | can get into.” 

But the racing-boats are coming back; they 
have struggled stoutly for the prize in spite of the 
thunder and lightning. ‘* Where? where? I 
can’t see the boats.”’ 

** Who can see through such walls of water- 
spouts '”’ 

The purple has won! Imperial purple, thou art 
Nature’s bully! Now for cold collations and 
champagne. 

Hour after hour, and no cessation to the floods 
—not of champagne, but of thunder-water, that 
mer through the unhappy canvass on the more 
uckless silks and musiins; and the thunder 
rattles, rattles and roars, among the answering 
hills and over the turbid waters. ‘* Good Jupiter !”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Stubbs, who, after his consolations 
of champagne and something stronger, was what 
Miss Fanny Kemble called How comed you so, 
indeed? ‘* Good Jupiter, we are not all deaf; you 
need n't baw! so loud! You preposterous light- 
ning, we are no cynics wanting your assistance to 
find honest men by daylight! We are no mid- 
night voyagers near a lee-shore ; we are moored 
in harbor in the face of day: put out your revolv- 
ing light; you are only wasting gas. You, rain, 
we are no Mussulmans, and don’t want washing 
ali day long ; enough is as good as a feast; do be 
quiet! You won't! Well, we drink your healths, 
you three amiable graces, fire, air, and water! 
lightning, thunder, and rain, your healths! and 
better manners to you.”’ 

And Mr. Stubbs suited the action to the word, 
and tossed off another bumper of ancient port, 
when, lo! he lost his balance and tumbled into the 
river, and would have been drowned but for the 
presence of mind of Miss Leslie, who held down to 
him her parasol, which he luckily grasped the end 
of, and held on by, till Manoel Gomez, Mr. For- 
syth’s cook, jumped in, and clutching him by the 
waistband of his trowsers, flung him back again 
into the barge, at the feet of Miss Leslie. Mr. 
Stubbs jumped up, as if nothing had happened. 
** But, oh my hat, my hat!’’ he exclaimed. It 
was floating down the river. The good-natured 
Portuguese boatmen went after it. There was 
another race between two of their boats for Mr. 
Stubbs’ hat, and it was such a neck-and-neck race 
that the hat, when overtaken, was nearly being 
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drowned by the scramble of the several bostmen to 
t hold of it. It was at last brought back. \,; 
tubbs gave twenty moidores to Manoel Gomez, 
the man who had saved him, and ten moidores y, 
the crews of the boats that had saved his ha: 
This, however, was not done till the next day, fo, 
Mr. Stubbs was as generous and as brave when he 
was sober as when he was How comed you so, in. 
deed? But now, when his plaguy hat was once 
;more restored, he threw himself on his knees to 
, Miss Leslie, and vowed everlasting fidelity to her 
vat the risk of a Ere Miss Devon's heart ; then 
|jumping up again, he apostrophized his hat with 
| Jolly indignation, ‘* Ah, my fine fellow, you thought 
to make a voyage without your master, did you! 
|I'll dance you Sy, however.” ( 
| He clapt it on his head, and dance hedid. And 
|when the cowardly sun, that had hid himself 
during the storm, ventured to peep out again at 
four o’clock in the morning, there was Mr. Stubbs 
dancing the gallopade, with Miss Leslie for his 
partner, and there was the whole party dancing as 
merrily as birds glance and sing among the trees, 
after a dewy night. The Douro fishes, that had 
been kept awake all night by those indefatigable 
feet, went away in shoals fifty miles up the river 
into Spain, resolved rather to trust to the merey 
of Zumelacarrégui and the Carlists, than to lie 
under foot of the constitutional dancers of Oporto, 
the heroic city. 

** And is this all you have to tell us of your 
regatta’? I hear some amiable reader cry who 
belongs to the numerous family of the fault-finders 
—* Why, itis nothing but the old story ; it always 
rains at a picnic or a regatta.”’ 

Yes, I answer, it does in your climate, in your 
eternally weeping woods, and on your foggy coasts 
and hazy lakes, my British reader ; but in Portv- 
gal! in the leafy month of June—in the land of 
the melon and vine ; in the port of port wine ; the 
thing was as unreasonable as it was unseasonable. 
** Such a day as that,’’ as Mr. Spence afterwards 
protested, ‘‘ was a monstrosity in nature, an un- 
natural monstrosity.’’* 

A merry place was Oporto, especially for a year 
or two after the horrors of the siege. At the risk 
of surfeiting my readers with trifle, I must dedi- 
cate a few pages to recollections of one of the most 
remarkable entertainments I ever witnessed in that 
quarter. It was given by an English merchant, at 
the picturesque mansion of Freixo, on a scale so 
extensive that it required more than ordinary 
courage and liberality in a bachelor to undertake it 
The trouble must have been immense, for the 
donor ofthe féte knew too well what he was about, 
not to take care to superintend and direct all the 

reparations himself. In the neighborhood of 
ndon, or of Paris, or Vienna, a fairy festival of 
the most exquisite perfection can be got up m- 
promptu, without the least demand on the host for 
any exercise of ingenuity, or indeed for any per- 
sonal trouble whatever. The silver wand works 
magic. Not so in the land of the Lusitanian. Not 





* Thunder storms and heavy showers are not unire- 
quent here in summer. But such a day, as this was, 's 
very rare indeed. A respected friend of mine, the Pro- 
testant clergyman of the English congregation at Oporto. 
who did not mix in, nor perhaps approve of, these frequent 
parties, alarmed for his neighbors by the state o the 
weather, impradently came out to an elevated spot, from 
which he could examine their position on this occasion. 
While doing so, he was struck by lightning, and so was 
his servant who had followed him. Happily neither of 
| them was seriously injured. 
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only must particular directions be given to each 

all of the mechanics, artists, purveyors, and 
servants, but the execution of every order must be 
watehed by the eye of the master, or the chances 
will be ten to one that it will be left undone, or 
done by the rule of contrariety, and never up to 
time. Such, at least, used to be the case in these, 
as in more important matters. Mr. Herbert, the 
ventleman who gave this splendid féte, had lived 
long enough among these good-natured, ever- 
promising, never-minding people, to spare himself 
trouble on this occasion ; consequently, his perse- 
verance was rewarded by the good taste and ele- 
gance of the arrangements, though his patience 
was nearly exhausted. 

First, as the owner of the untenanted mansion 
of Freixo lived at Lisbon, Mr. Herbert called upon 
his representative at Oporto, to request his per- 
mission to use the house and grounds. The old 
Portuguese assented, not only with courtesy, but 
with downright cordiality. ‘* Sir,’ said he, * I 
thank you for your politeness in condescending to 
ask leave to make use of the Freixo House. For 
several years it has been uninhabited, except a 
smal! portion of the offices in the oecupation of the 
farmer; and, during all those years, it has con- 
stantly been the custom, both with my own country- 
men and women, and with yours, to assemble sum- 
mer-parties there, whenever it suited their fancy, 
without deigning so much as to cause it to be 
hinted to me that they were doing so on my sup- 
posed sufferance ; and truly, though I was annoyed 
at these liberties at first, I soon became reconciled 
to the matter, till at last I almost considered that 
the public had established a prescriptive right to 
use that house, and those grounds, whenever they 
pleased. 1 am much obliged to you, sir, for 
having gone through the form of acknowledging 
my delegated rights of seigniory. Do what you 
please with the Freixo.”’ 

The Freixo is a curious, not very ancient, but 
ancient-looking, large, square mansion of stone, 
with buttresses, and turrets, and pinnacles, orna- 
mented with a multiplicity of stone carving, in a 
style of architecture of which it would be difficult 
to define the prevailing order—composite it is, but 
not of the privileged orders. It is, however, a 
most quaintly handsome and dignified dwelling, 
situated at a league up the river from Oporto, and 
on the same side of the river as the city. It stands 
not far from the edge of a line of bank which is cut 





down to the river in stair-terraces, and defended 
on the side nearest to the water, by a wall, and a 
stone balustrade, within which is an oblong garden, 
laid out in square beds, with walks between. In 
the centre of this garden is a fountain leaping up 
into air, and falling in a circular shower of pris- 





matie vapor into a huge stone basin. ‘The various 
walks and arbors above and below the house, and 
under the wing nearest to Oporto, are perfumed as | 
usual by orange, lemon, and citron trees, and over- 
shaded with vines. The principal arbor, behind 





the house, also boasts of a profusion of sculpture, 
and of one or two grotto-like recesses, where | 
fauns, satyrs, and bacchanals, are carved in groups | 
of laughers among vine-leaves ; and it is often in 
one of these fanciful nooks, that a party of careless 
youths and lasses take their refreshment, forming 
&group of real life, in perfect keeping with the 
still life of the chubby children of the sculptor’s 
hand, above and about them. For the sculptures 
and mouldings, as works of art, when examined in 





detail, we will not venture to say much, though 
the general effect is pleasing. For the live faces 
and forms of many of those joyous groups that we 
have seen in this charming place, much, much 
might be said. But we are calm as Erebus, and 
leave raptures to Mr. Stubbs. 

It was along this walk that Mr. Herbert planned 
his morning-dinner room. ‘The dancing was to 
take place in the house. His arrangements were 
well-nigh completed, and some scores of game and 
poultry were already slaughtered for the feast, 
when, two days before that for whieh he had 
issued his cards of invitation to about three hun- 
dred persons, the heavens began to Jower, and 
presently the rain fell copiously. Mr. Herbert, 
resolved not to give a land repetition of the regatta, 
put off his party, and gave away his turkeys and 
partridges. The weather brightened up; again 
the day was fixed. ‘Twenty-four hours before his 
friends were to meet him, the clouds again de- 
scended, and extinguished all hopes of favorable 
weather for the morrow. Once more Mr. Herbert 
postponed his day, and distributed here and there 
his poultry and his joints, his game pasties, and his 
jellies, and all the et-cetera of unkeepadble things, 
that had been cooked ; for his banquet was now 
much more advanced in preparation than before. 
His courage was crowned at last. On the day a 
third time fixed, the sun rose in the best of humors, 
and never perhaps did the Douro exhibit a livelier 
or lovelier scene than on that day ; for the water 
was alive with boats, not only with those that had 
white canvass awnings or painted wooden cover- 
ings, and were bearing the guests bidden to the 
feast, but with many others freighted with spee- 
tators. It chanced also, on that fine morning, the 
first afier bad weather, than an unusual number of 
the large wine-barks of the Upper Douro, each 
with its great square sail, blanched by many an 
earnest sun, and full with a fair breeze, were work- 
ing their way majestically up the flocd. 

From the Freixo House and terraces could be 
seen to the utmost advantage, all the varieties and 
accidents of the winding river, with its variously 
shaded currents and eddies, and the steep banks, 
and the oaks and pine-trees of the opposite shore, 
with the green valley of Quebrantes, and, in the 
distance, the blue Arouca hills, and on the east, 
behind St. Cosme’s, the sullen hills of Vallongo. 
The prospect was altogether enchanting ; but few, 
perhaps, of the crowd of pleasurers thought about 
it, though even the most insensible, or the most pre- 
occupied, must have unconsciously felt its witchery. 

Those of the party who came by water were 
admitted through a large area on the east front of 
the building; those who arrived in carriages, by 
one of the Quinta gates. All came up the superb 
double flight of stone steps, and so entered the 


| great hall, which was chalked for dancing, and 


where two ladies, a tall and elegant Brazilian, the 
wife of the governor of Oporto, and an English 
lady, were in attendance with Mr. Herbert to re- 
ceive a company, which was composed of nearly all 
the English of the place, and a much larger assem- 
blage of Portuguese. ‘The musicians, disposed in a 
gallery above, struck up a symphony, which some- 
what lowered the tone of merry greetings. Qua- 
drille sets were then formed, and things went on as 
usual, smiles, attitudes, compliments, graces, and 
grimaces ; the usual trivialities were uttered, some- 
times with more meaning in them than met the 
ear; the bland jest, and sly sarcasm, were bandied 
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to and fro, while non-dancers, old and young, sat 
or stood thronged near the walls, some simpering, 
some languishing, some yawning, and some won- 
dering when breakfast would be ready. They 
**had begun to arrive’? about eleven, and the danc- 
ing commenced at mid-day. Senhor Pinto was in 
his glory; he was well known to all his country- 
women, and not a little in favor with most of them. 
He was not sorry at this opportunity of showing the 
English ladies how popular he was with the natives. 
He was always trying to make impressions and to 
fan jealousies and feuds about his dearly loved and 
thoroughly graceless self; and yet there was ecer- 
tainly something superior about him, both in man- 
ners and mind, when he chose to put out his 
strength with a view to conquest. Don Alvarez, 
too, was in much request with the dancing damsels 
of both countries, if flattering eyes are to be trusted. 
Mr. Stubbs had entangled himself in a knot of en- 
gagements to dance, before the arrival of Miss Les- 
lie; when she did arrive, she saw at a glance that 
all the men she preferred dancing with were en- 
gaged, and, whether from indifference or coquetry, 
she almost immediately escaped from the room, 
contriving to carry off with her by far the most 
interesting blonde beauty of the whole assembly, a 
young English widow lately returned from a visit 
to Lisbon, a lady whose loveliness was of that 
sweet seraphic character, that awes the presumption 
of foplings, while it enforces their admiration. 
Nothing could be more different than the style of 
Mrs. Lumley’s beauty, and May Leslie’s. The 
latter, dark, haughty, and somewhat scornful, the 
other so delicately fair, so spiritually amiable, so 
gentle to all, yet so guarded from all impertinent 
familiarities by a matronly simplicity, as effective 
for self-protection as Miss Leslie’s haughtiest ex- 

ression of reserve. Mrs. Lumley had lost her hus- 
ery who was one of Don Pedro’s auxiliary Eng- 
lish officers, about three years previously. He was 
killed by almost the first shot that was fired on 
Oporto during the siege, when he had been married 
only two months. 

“hese two lovely young women ensconced them- 
selves on a stone seat in a retired and obscure cor- 
ner of the Quinta under a vine shed, only open to 
the river; of which their retreat commanded a fine 
reach. ‘They were in earnest conversation, when 
Senhor Pinto, whose triumphs among the ladies 
were incomplete unless they were witnessed by 
the two most beautiful Englishwomen of Oporto, 
stealthily approached. He was looking for them. 
He heard their voices, and concealing himself be- 
hind one of the vine-leaf curtains that hid them from 
view, heard the following dialogue and remarkable 
confession : 

**He is certainly a singular man,” said May 
Leslie, ‘and so unlike all the men whom I have 
ever seen, especially those that we know here, 
except one or two, who mix less in our society 
than even he does, that he interests me in spite of 
myself, for | think him plain: don’t you, Mrs. 
Lumley *”’ 

‘** She cannot mean me,”’ thought Pinto: “I mix 
in all societies, and am not plain. She cannot mean 
Alvarez either, for the same reasons. It must be 
Mr. Forsyth.” 

He listeued eagerly for the reply. 

“He is not handsome, certainly,”’ said Mrs. 
Lumley, “nor is he young, two cardinal sins, I 
should have thought, with a girl of your youth 
and beauty, May: but I agree with you as to Mr. 
Forsyth; there is nothing common-place abou, 





him. He is a gentleman in every good sense - he 
is not only a poe fashioned in society, |). 
he is one of Nature’s gentlemen ; he has a jy, 
at once gentle and proud. I like that sort of gi 4 
tlemen.’ 

“So do I,” said Miss Leslie, “ yet 1 hy. 
by my own impertinence taught that man to |,.; 

Pinto’s worst passions were roused. He hyo}, 
in abruptly upon the ladies ; they were startled, »», 
that warned him of his indiseretion. He said jy 4 
voice smooth and honeyed,—** So, ladies, you ese: 
from us tiresome every-day sort of persons, to cop 
pare notes on the merits of a stranger. That is 
rather hard on old friends; you should not alloy 
your secrets to be overheard.” 

Miss Leslie gave him one of her looks: eo). 
tempt could not have been so perfectly express 
in words. Mrs. Lumley mildly answered, thouc) 
not without a blush,«‘‘ We were talking of My. 
Forsyth, and praising him; but we have i 
secrets, Senhor Pinto. Let us go to the davects, 
May.” 

It was now two o'clock, and breakfast was 
announced ; the company were ushered into the 
immense long tent that had been prepared on the 
terrace with so much elegance, such an admirable 
arrangement of drapery, banners, and flowers, that 
it looked like a picture in a dream. ‘ And the 
breakfast? for that,’’ said Mr. Spence, and many 
thought with him who did not say it, ** is the impor- 
tant thing after all.’ Well, covers were laid for 
three hundred persons, and every place was occu- 
pied, yet there was no inconvenient pressure, and 
the breakfast was such as might have made Pope 
exclaim, though this was no Timon’s yilla— 


Is this a banquet? this a genial room? 
yu ' 
This is a temple and a heeatomb ! 


Only that this was a sacrifice to the Graces, and ox- 
beef was not the staple thereof. Music, song, 
healths, and complimentary speeches, principally 
from the polite eteaieny enlivened an hour or 
two after the repast, and then the dancing was re- 
sumed in the hall; parties strolled about the 
grounds ; coffee and other refreshments were served 
about ten o’clock ; and the party broke up at md- 
night, returning as they came, by land or water, 
lighted by a collaes moon, and a galaxy of stars. 

This merry féte was succeeded by a tragical 
event. Among many of the visiters who were re- 
turning by water all the way to Foz were the Les 
lies and their guest Mrs. Lumley, Don Alvarez, 
Senhor Pinto, and Mr. Forsyth. Don Alvarez re- 
turned in the boat of the commandant of the loz 
Castle, with whom and his daughter he had come. 
Pinto, who had officiously persisted in being one of 
the escorts of the three ladies just mentioned to 
their boat, was stepping in after them, as if he wo 
one of their party, though he had arrived with sone 
of his own family. Mrs. Leslie, whom her davg)i- 
ter had informed of Pinto’s espieg/erie in the mort- 
ing, promptly prevented him by saying, ‘* ] beg your 
oo. Sevhor Pinto, but we have no room; Mr. 

orsyth is coming with us.”’ 

Mr. Forsyth, who had just stepped into his own 
boat, alongside theirs, was rather taken by surprise; 
but he had tact enough to perceive that he ws 
wanted, so he at once passed over and took his seal 
by Mrs. Leslie, politely requesting Senhor Pinto to 
use his boat if he could not find his own. ‘Ths, 
which was really intended as a civility, was m+ 


|taken by Pinto for English insolence, and galled 
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him even more than the exclusion from the ladies’ 
boat. But the marked preference shown for Mr. 
Forsyth’s company was what galled him most,—at 
3 moment, too, when he had resolved to punish 
Miss Leslie’s pride b making himself irresistible 
to Mrs. Lumley, on whom also he had long had his 
views, for he was as presumptuous as he was un- 
priueipled. This tong midnight cruise down the 
river would have been, he thought, the most favor- 
able opportunity possible to insinuate himself into 
the good graces of the fair young widow. And he 
was saperseded by Mr. Forsyth, the man whom he 
detested even more than he did the handsome Don 
Alvarez; Mr. Forsyth, the man who had so griev- 
ously mortified him formerly, and who now, as he 
would have it, added insult to injury by the mock 
courtesy of offering him the service of his boat! 
Pinto, however, bowed and accepted the offer, while 
Minoel Gomez handed a cloak to his master, and 
‘hoa followed Senhor Pinto into Mr. Forsyth’s boat. 
It happened that, in the confusion of departure, Don 
Alvarez had taken Mr. Forsyth’s cloak, and the 
one just handed to him by Gomez belonged to the 
Castilian. 

Pinto, in a low conversation with Gomez, now 
reproached him for having disappointed hi® expec- 
tutions. As to what those were, the man’s answer 
wis explicit— If I had found the stranger in 
whose service you placed me, the dog you described 
him, the account might have been soon settled. 
Filfiy moidores is a handsome bribe for the death of 
adog. But it is poor pay for poisoning a man. I 
kept your moidores and mean to keep them. If any 
cur should happen to bite you, Senhor Pinto, send 
for me, and I will cook his dinner for him. Then 
our account will be straight.”’ 

 Raseal !’’ said Pinto, in uncontrollable rage, ‘1 
will have you strangled.’’ 

“ No, you won’t,”’ replied Gomez bluntly, ‘** you 
will think better of it.’’ 

Pinto was silent till the boat was near the land- 
ing-place. He then said inalow, anxious whisper, 
* At least you will not betray me, Manoel.”’ 

“The moidores you gave me guarantee your 
seeret,”’ said the cook; ‘* I will not betray you.’’ 

“Then, good night, Manoel.”” _ 

* Good night, Senhor Pinto, a very good night.”’ 

Pinto jumped ashore and vanished. Gomez 
waited to look for his master, who arrived in about 
a quarter of an hour, and accompanied the ladies to 
their door before he went to his own. 

But Don Alvarez had discovered that he had not 
his own cloak, and on examining that which he had, 
by the toreh-light of the man who opened the castle 
gate, he saw that the name Forsyth was marked 
inside of the cloak: on which he told his friends 
that previously to retiring to his lodging at the inn, 
he would go at once to the Englishman’s house, 
which was but a little way off. When Mr. Forsyth, 
followed by Gomez, reached his own detached resi- 
denee, he found the doors still closed, and a man 
extended on the pavement. It was Don Alvarez, 
who had been stabbed by some person that had been 
lurking in the shadow of a garden wali opposite, 
unpereeived till the Spaniard felt a knife in his side. 
The folds of the cloak had somewhat weakened the 
blow, but he was already nearly insensible from loss 
of blood. Gomez exclaimed, ** None but that 
miserable Pinto could have done this!’”’ But Mr. 

orsyth’s dismay prevented Wis attention to what 
was uttered. No time was lost in rousing the 
sleeping servant who was in charge of the house ; 
an¢ Don Alvarez was laid on a bed on the ground- 
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floor, while Gomez was despatched for a surgeon. 
Both Dr. F and an able ee eaten practitioner 
were at this season at the Foz, and in a few minutes 
both were in attendance. They were inspecting 
the wound when the commandant arrived from the 
castle, where Gomez had also left a message. The 
medical men saw that the case was dangerous. 
They remained all the rest of the night in the house, 
after requesting the commandant to retire, and to 
prevent any assembly in the street when the affair 
should become known, as quict was indispensable 
to his wounded friend. The commandant placed a 
soldier on guard at the door with the necessary 
orders, and set about to discover the assassin. But 
who was to discover him? ‘The deed was probably 
unwitnessed. Gomez had, perhaps, guessed rightly ; 
but his exclamation had been unheeded or not under- 
stood by his master; and, on cooler reflection, he 
did not choose to repeat it, though he had no doubt 
that Pinto was the assassin, and that the blow was 
meant for Mr. Forsyth. Don Alvarez might sur- 
vive, and Manoel Gomez could and would prevent 
any new attempt upon his master by the same 
hand. 

The next day a false report of the death of Don 
Alvarez brought a magistrate, attended by his 
secretary, to make a preliminary inquiry into the 
circumstances. But investigation was in this case 
a mere form, and nothing could be elicited in the 
present condition of the sufferer. If he should die, 


and the suspected person could be named, this 
magistrate’s duty was to give an order for the arrest 
of the latter, who would be conveyed before a jury, 
and the proper judicial officer, by whom the accusa- 
tion would be confirmed or not, (similar to the finding 
or throwing out of a bill by our grand jurors,) after 


an examination of witnesses. If the charge were 
not found, the accused would be released at once ; 
if it were, he would be sent to trial before a court of 
judicature, composed of six judges, whose decision 
would be final, subject only to the pleasure of the 
sovereign. 

The consternation at the Foz, and chiefly among 
the numerous friends of Don Alvarez, may be 
imagined. A thousand rumors and misrepresenta- 
tions were in the wind. Some political enemy in 
Spain might have suborned the assailant; or it 
might have been an attack of which the object was 
merely robbery, and the ruffian might have been 
alarmed before he could secure his booty, for Don 
Alvarez had lost nothing but his blood. This was 
the more plausible suggestion, because night robbers 
were very frequent after the siege, though murder 
was very rare. Disbanded soldiers and other 
prowlers infested the streets and the suburbs; the 
police was wretched, and after it was strengthened 
by military patroles, the number of robberies was not 
few, and there were doubts whether several of them 
were not committed by these very guardians of the 
public safety. Civil jurisdiction has improved since 
that time. The suburbs of Oporto are not more 
dangerous now at night than those of London, 
though the temptations to outrage are greater, for 
the Oporto streets and roads are ill-lighted, or not 
lighted at all, and the watchmen or soldier-police 
are comparatively few and inefficient, so that there 
is far less danger of detection for the robber. 

Nowhere did the news of that outrage fal] more 
heavily than in the residence of Mr. Leslie. When 
some rash newsmonger abruptly announced to the 
three ladies that Don Alvarez was murdered, Miss 
Leslie betrayed far more feeling than might have 





been expected from the belle and the coquette. 
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She betrayed a seeret which even her nearest inti- 
mate, Mrs. Lumley, was far from suspecting. She 
burst into tears, and wrung her hands, in the utmost 
agitation. ‘‘ Where, where!’’ she cried; “‘let us 
go and see him. Is he dead? Oh, mother, what 
have I to live for?’? The bolt was shot. That 
anguish of mind, those words were genuine, and 
could not be explained away. Mrs. Lumley was 
astonished. Some recent conversations with May 
Leslie had half convinced her that Mr. Forsyth was 
her favorite, and Mrs. Lumley, even at that distress- 
ing moment, was not ag to be quite assured that 
she had been mistaken. Her sorrow for Don Alva- 
rez, if less acute and less absorbing than Miss 
Leslie’s, was as sincere. But when she was soon 
afterwards informed that the Castilian had been 
stabbed at the door of Mr. Forsyth, and was now in 
a precarious condition in that gentleman’s house, 
her agitation was almost equal to her friend’s. 

Miss Leslie had now a hope of the possible 
recovery of Don Alvarez, and it gradually fortified 
and calmed her. Mrs. Lumley felt some undefined 
terror at the association of Mr. Forsyth’s name and 
rvesidence with the horrible crime. Almost every 
hour messengers were sent to inquire into the state 
of Don Alvarez. The few particulars of the attack 
on him were soon understood, though no one but 
Gomez suspected the hand that dealt the blow. 
Senhor Pinto, after the ineffectual visit of the 
magistrate was known, presented himself at Mr. 
Forsyth’s door, and left his card as one of the 
inquirers there ! 

Many hours had not passed before Mrs. Lumley 
and May Leslie were in perfect intelligence. Miss 
Leslie’s passion for her Castilian lover had revealed 
itself so suddenly that it might seem that 


** The passion of a moment came 
As on the wings of years ;”’ 


but it was not the passion of a moment. The flint 
from which that sparkle had been struck might 
never have confessed the fire within it but for some 
such violent collision with disaster. Miss Leslie, 
the belle and the coquette, might but for this event 
have been able still to deface her heart of woman 
with vanities; Don Alvarez might have been long 
without discovering that he was the true object of 
her preference among a crowd of admirers, and Miss 
Leslie might, even to herself, have only acknowl- 
edged him to be 


** More loved than any, though less dear than all.”’ 


The dagger aimed at the life of Don Alvarez cut 
the complicated knot of May Leslie’s self-love. 

Don Alvarez recovered, and the Belle was in due 
time the reward for all his sufferings. In the con- 
flict of political factions in Spain, though the star 
of Dog Carlos has not regained the ascendant, the 
personal interests and fortune of Don Alvarez, one 
of his most loyal partisans, rose to prosperity by 
circumstances out of the scope of this narrative. 
The name of May Leslie has ceased to exist. She 
is one of the most admired wives of Madrid, the 
wife of Don Alvarez, and the mother of young 
Hidalgos. On the same day that the English Belle 
and Castilian cavalier, both Catholics, were wed in 
the cathedral of Oporto, Mrs. Lumley was married 
in the English chapel to Mr. Forsyth, the hermit 
of the Foz. 

Here ends, or should end, my story; but where 
is Mr. Stubbs! Miss Leslie’s marriage did not 
take place till several months had passed after the 
attack on Don Alvarez; but the positive fact of her 
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engagement became known to Mr. Stubbs 
two months after the date of that alarm. 
Leslie communicated the cruel tidings on the 20th 
of November, and in less than an hour afierwanj. 
a remarkable catastrophe befell the discousolat» 
Stubbs. He was hurrying, in exceeding perturl,, 
tion of mind, over the Pontoon bridge that Connected 
Oporto with Villa Nova. He had got half way 
across the bridge when he suddenly paused, dubious 
whether he should proceed and visit his wine-lodge 
or then and thence throw himself into the river 
The latter was a fearful alternative ; but the gloom, 
and wildness of the weather, suiting the gloomy 
habit of his soul, rather encouraged him to take i); 
lunge. The flood-gates of heaven had opened jy 
Spain ; down came the melted snows of the Spanist 
mountains in a gigantic current that broke 4) 
banks of the Douro, and then carried away portion, 
of the soil from the Upper Douro, and so raying 
along in muddy haste it reached Oporto, where 
snapped the chain of the bridge; when away wen 
the boats, some to the Arsenal, and some over the 
bar. ‘Three or four men, besides Mr. Stubbs. 
were on the bridge at the moment that the crash of 
the current let the boats loose with their several 
ns pay ape of plank and railing, white and 
red: those men found themselves suddenly carried 
down over the lower part of Villa Nova, for that 
was submerged in a moment—and then, across, 
down to the Arsenal, where their truant fragment 
of a bridge drifted ashore, and they were quit for 
their fears, after a compulsory water-trip of about 
a mile and a half. But a single boat, with its 
cover and its fore and aft fence of railings, the cen- 
tral boat in which Mr. Stubbs was contemplating 
suicide, settled his doubt, by detaching itself from 
the rest and launching itself with Mr. Stubbs into 
the stream. 


anout 
Mrs, 


** Perfidious bark, and built in the eclipse !” 


It bore away the little poet to his extreme astouish- 
ment: it went whirling, eddying, and wavering 
hither and thither, but never stopping—now it 
seemed inclined to land him at Gaya; now it shot 
away to the opposite coast of Miragaya, then 
fluctuated between Massarellos and Bicalho, then 
wavered at the Arsenal, then darted down right for 
the bar as if determined to make a transatlantic 
voyage and carry him back to his wife at New 
York, in spite of his remonstrances. It was an 
awful period of Mr. Stubbs’ life. His life! No 
gambler in his senses would have staked a new 
crown on his chance of safety against Portugal and 
the Algarves. Poor Mr. Stubbs! as he stood on the 
verge of yee like some reluctant wretch con- 
demned ‘‘ to walk the plank,’’ placed as it were on 
a lofty stage above his whirling boat, that seemed 
bound for the Atlantic, if it could escape swamping 
among the rocks and quicksands of the bar, did lv 
think of all his sins, of inconstancy to the tender 
sex’ Did he think of all the maids and matrons 
whom his oily tongue and persuasive verse hod 
flattered and deceived, and of his pretty little virago 
spouse in America, and repudiated marriage-bonds. 
faithless as the bonds of Mississippi? Ihe did, he 
did; and he was in an agony of contrition, when 
his runaway wooden hippopotamus halted plump 
upon the Cabedello and jerked him off upon the 
sands, where he executed a somerset that woul’ 
have won applause dor the clown at Astley’s. He 
gasped ; he grasped the sands which seemed to melt 
in his fingers ; the muddy salt waves pursued anc 
almost choked him ; he lifted up his head in anguish, 
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he recovered his breath, and got upon his legs, and 
ran as fast as soft, wet sands allowed, for he seemed 
sinking at every step; but at last he got to firmer 
ground, and stood safe, just below a well-known 
jandmark, the gray, smooth stones of the Cabedello, 
where, at many a joyous picnic, he had tfiumphed 
‘a the smiles of May Leslie, and, inspired by cham- 
agne, made verses to her eyes. ' 

But here he was on the wrong side of the river, 
snd had a full hour's leisure to return thanks for 
his eseape, and to rest, before the tide turned, and 
some boatmen from the Foz ventured off and 
brought him across. Mr. Forsyth, the only Eng- 
lishman that lingered there, received him at his 
house, Where the excellent cookery of his friend, 
Manoel Gomez, and some choice beverage, half as 
old as himself, speedily restored to Mr. Stubbs the 
philosophie temper that made him consent to live 
and to endure 


The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to. 


His affairs calling him to England, and his wife 
calling him to New York, he embarked for Liver- 
pool in about three weeks after his last adventure, 
and the sailing vessel in which he was a passenger 
was pitching in the Bay of Biscay, on the 25th of 
December, a festival on which he had for several 
successive years of his jolly bachelorhood been a 
guest at the table of Mr. Leslie. ‘This recollection 
awakening all his tenderness, compelled him, in 
spite of the inconstancy of the young May Moon, 
to address to her a farewell lyric, which he for- 
warded to Oporto by the first packet. Somehow 
or other a copy of the poem got to New York 
before the poet; and it is said, that on his arrival 
there, the first salute that he received from his little 
wife was not the kiss of peace, but a salute from 
her open palm, administered with such conjugal 
good-will that it made one of his cheeks blush 
scarlet for his Christmas carol. Like the horse- 
dealer, who, when he vas warranting a filly ‘‘ free 
from vice and quiet in harness,’’ received from her 
akick which made him swallow his front teeth, 
Mr. Stubbs, while yet tingling with the smart of 
his young Xantippe’s palmy greeting, exclaimed, 
* Pretty little playful creature !”’ 

We subjoin the immortal verses which procured 
for Mr. Stubbs so warm a testimony of his wife’s 
estimate of its merits, and of her correct notion of 
the trae intent and meaning of the heroic motto, 
Palmam qui meruit ferat It was Mr. Stubbs’ first 
and last 
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A Christmas day on Biscay’s Bay, 
Is sorry cheer, May Leslie ! 

A roaring breeze and raging seas, 
Are music drear, May Leslie ! 

Our moaning bark, like Noah’s ark, 
Is all alone, May Leslie! 

The waste of surge to ocean’s verge, 
Is all our own, May Leslie! 


Skies, sea, and wind were fair and kind 
But yesterday, May Leslie ! 
But now astray they force our way 
On Biscay’s Bay, May Leslie! 
The sea and wind are like thy mind, 
A fickle pair, May Leslie ! 
The changing skies are like thine eyes, 
So false and fair, May Leslie! 
Within Oporto’s orange shades, 
And citron bowers, May Leslie ! 
Are maids of beauty dark, and maids 
As fair as flowers, May Leslie! 
And one there is above them all 
With charms endowed, May Leslie ! 
A maiden dark, and fair, and tall, 
Of spirit proud, May Leslie ! 


Her eyes are as the lightning bright, 
In arrowy freaks, May Leslie ! 
Enkindling blushes with their light 
On her own cheeks, May Leslie ! 
And then the magic of her smile, 
That smile of smiles, May Leslie ! 
Which still invites and still delights, 
And stiii beguiles, May Leslie ! 
Though far away from sunny shores 
And sunnier eyes, May Leslie ! 
I toss where angry ocean roars 
To blackening skies, May Leslie ! 
That stately form, in every charm 
Of perfect grace, May Leslie ! 
Betore me glitters through the storm! 
I see her face, May Leslie ! 
But mark, the gale has ceased to rail ; 
The wind has veered, May Leslie ! 
Our bark so gay now knows her way, 
North-westward steer’d, May Leslie . 


I fill the glass, a health to pe 


Though far at sea, May Leslie! 
A health to Porto’s fairest lass, 
And that ’s to thee, May Leslie! 





WOMAN'S LOT. 


On! say not woman's lot is hard, 
Her path a path of sorrow : 
To-day, perchance, some joy debarred 
May yield more joy to-morrow. 
It is not hard—it cannot be, 
To speak in tones of gladness, 
To hush the sigh of misery, 
And soothe the brow of sadness. 


It is not hard sweet flowers to spread, 
To strew the path with roses, 

To smooth the couch, and rest the head, 
Where some loved friend reposes. 


It is not hard, to trim the*hearth 
For brothers home returning ; 

To wake the songs of harmless mirth, 
When winter fires are burning. 





{t is not hard, a sister’s love 
To pay with love as tender ; 

When cares perplex, and trials prove, » 
A sister’s help to render. 


It is not hard, when troubles come, 
And doubts and fears distressing, 
To shelter in a father’s home, 
And fee! a mother’s blessing. 


It is not hard, when storms arise 
Mid darkness and dejection, 

To look to Heaven, with trusting eyes, 
And ask its kind protection. 


Then say not woman’s lot is hard, 
Her path the path of sorrow ; 

To-day, perchance, some joy debarred 
May yield sweet peace to-morrow. 
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THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Sxiperon liked to be duped. He hugged him- 
self in the knowledge of his weakness, mightily 
enjoying it. And so, he suffered his wife to nestle 
close to his chair—to place her hand upon his shoul- 
der—to look with earnest, pleading eyes upon him 
—to talk such fluent sweetness, melting his heart! 
And whilst Clarissa assurea him that, in a playful 
moment, she had placed the miniature about the 
housekeeper’s neck, that it was a wickedness, a cal- 
umny, to think otherwise—that, in very truth, it 
would cause her—his wife, the wife he so professed 
to '|o»ve—such pain and remorse to think suspiciously 
of Airs. Wilton—Snipeton, that learned man as he 
deemed himself in the worst learning of the world 
—that sage, who picked his way through the earth 
as though its fairest places were all the closelier set 
with gins and snares—he would not see the sweet 
deceit in his wife’s face; he would not hear the 
charitable falsehood flowing from her lips; no, he 
would be filled with belief. He would commit a 
violence upon bis prudence and blindfold her. She 
might rebel and struggle somewhat ; nevertheless, 
she should wear the bandage. 

This wise determination still grew in his heart ; 
in truth, the soil was favorable to the deceit; and 
therefore next morning, enjoying the amenities of 
breakfast, Mr. Snipeton assured his wife that— 
whatever his thoughts had been—he now felt the 
deepest, sweetest confidence in Mrs. Wilton. She 
had shown herself a most considerate gentlewoman, 
and he should ever respect her for it. ‘* Poor 
thing! I never knew anything of her private his- 
tory—for private histories, my dear*’—this tender- 
ness had become almost familiar to the husband— 
‘* private histories are very often like private wasps’ 
nests ; things of danger, with no profit in ‘em; 
nevertheless, she always appeared to me too good 
—yes, too good for her situation. That ’s always a 

ity ;*’ and Snipeton continued to breakfast very 
Lesreity. 

*'T'rue, husband, true,’’ said Clarissa; “ such 
incqualities of fortune are very sad.” 

** Very inconvenient,’’ cried Snipeton ; “ for you 
see, my dear, people who are too good for their em- 

loyment are generally too bad for their employers. 

here is no such lumber in the world as broken- 
down gentility. Always out of plaee—never fit for 
anything. A deeayed gentleman, as he’s called, is 
@ nuisance ; that is, I mean, to a man of the world 
—toa man of business. For you see, there's 
always impertinence in him, He always seems to 
be thinking of what he has been—you can’t get 
him to think of what he is. He becomes your 
clerk,. we ‘ll say. Well, you tell him to call a 
hackney-coach, and he sets about it in a manner 
that impudently says to you—‘ Once I kept my 
own garriage!’ You order him to copy a letter, or 
what not; and he draws down the corners of his 
mouth to let you know that— Once in his day, he 
used to write cheques!’ Now this is unpleasant. 
In the first place one doesn’t like any insolence 
from anybody; and in the next, if one happens to 
be in a melancholy, thinking mood, one does n't 
like to be reminded by the bit of decay about one, 
what, for all one knows—for it ’s a strange world— 
one may drop down to one’s self. A deeayed gen- 
tleman to a rich man is—well—he-’s like a dead 
thief on a gibbet to a live highwayman. Ha! ha! 
What ’s the matter ?’’—asked the mirthful man, for 
he saw Clarissa shudder at the illustration, though 
so very truthful and excellent to the maker. “ ‘To 
be sure, I ‘d forgot ; you ’ve a tender heart—I love 





you all the better for it—and don’t like to hea 
about such matters. And then again | ‘4 bree 
to be sure, what a fool I am!”—And the, Mr 
Snipeton remembered that, in his virtuous denuy,., 
ation of bankrupt Plutus, he had forgotten—y,, 
away by the dazzling light of simile—the cond, 

of Clarissa’s father; had, in the heat of gpeo¢! 
failed to remember that he had bought the ;; 
victim of the necessities of her parent. But, \, 
Snipeton, as he thought, made immediate ameys; 
For taking his wite’s hand, he pressed it very ;,,. 
derly , kissed her, and then repeated—* W),,, 

fool I am !”’ 

(Now this confession—a confession that the yer 
wisest of us might, without any hesitation, make, 
himself three times a day; and we much questic 
whether the discipline so exercised would not carr, 
with tt more profitable castigation than aught |, 
on with knotted rope—this confession was not to | 
expected of so sage and close a man as Ebenex; 
Smpeton. Some sudden satisfaction must have be. 
trayed him into the avowai ; some unexpected pleas. 
ure, tripping up habitual gravity, and showing ; 
unthought-of weakness. Much, indeed, did ly 
wife of his bosom, as he would cal! her—and why 
not? for do not rocks bear flowers ?’—mueh) did hs 
marvel at the humility of her husband that, e 
for a moment, placed him on the flat level with othe; 
men. But great happiness, like great sorrow, \ 
sometimes knock the stilts from under us: : 
stilts, upon which so many of us walk abroad, 
and at home too; though the world, provoking 
in its blindness, will often not perceive how \ 
tall we are.) 

** But the truth is, dear Clarissa ’’—continued 
Snipeton—* I had a sort of respect for Mrs. W)- 
ton, and though I often spoke of it, I really had pu: 
the heart to turn her from the house. | ofj 
threatened it; but it's a comfort to know i1— 
I could ‘nt have done it. Now she’s gone | fe! 
it.” 

** Gone !”’ exclaimed Clarissa ! 

** Discharged herself, my dear,” said Sniper 
as upon his defence. “1 found this upon tl 
breakfast table.” Hereupon Snipeton, unfolding « 
note, placed it in his wife's hand. Silently, wit 
trickling tears, she “gazed upon the paper 
shall have no objection to give her a character , ne 
at all; for I feel very easy about the plate. | 
no doubt, though I ‘ve made no inquiry as yet, tht 
all ’s safe to a salt-spoon. Not that she tells 
where she ‘s gone ; nevertheless, | feel my hear 
ease about the property. Come, come, now—«\ 
be weak—don't be silly. You should not ati 
yourself in this way to aservant. It's a weakns 
—worse than weakness?’ Thus spoke Snip! 
to his wife, who had sunk back in her eho 
and, covering her face with her hands, was so!’ 
piteously. 

At this moment Dorothy Vale moved into |» 
room. ‘* Will mistress ride to-day? the man wavls 
to know.” 

* Yes, she will. Yes, my dear you will’--r 
peated Snipeton, moving to Clarissa, and very \'- 
derly placing his arms around her ; and shuddenv:. 
she endured him. ‘ You hear ; let the horses 
ready in half-an-hour. Go.’ And Dorothy wev'. 
but not a thought the faster for the thundering mo! 
osyllable discharged at her. ‘ You ‘Il see me 
my way to town! Some way; not far; no, a 
or so. "Tis such a morning; there's so mv! 
heaven come down upon the earth. Such weatl' 
You "ll take health with every breath. Eh, (0! 
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issa!” And again the old man threatened an em- 
prace, When the viethin rose. 

«Be it as you will, sir,"—said Clarissa—* in 
half-an-hour, I shall be ready.’’ And she left the 
room. . 

Now was Snipeton delighted with her obedience ; 
aad now, he paused in his triumphant strides about 
to listen. Had she really gone to 
her chamber ? Ashamed of the doubt, he walked 
the faster—walked and whistled. And then he 
ont so happy, the room was too small for his felic- 
itv; he would forth and expand himself in the gar- 
den. He so loved a garden; and then he could 
walk amid the shrubs aud flowers, with his eye 
upon the window that cushrined the saint his soul 
so reverently bowed to. How frankly she yielded 
to his W ish ! Every day—he was quite sure of it 
—he was becoming a happier and happier husband. 
He looked forward to years and years of growing 
y. To be sure he was growing old; but still 


tie room, 


Jooking onward, the nearer the grave, the less we 


see of It. ’ 

“Tf you please, sir,’ —said St. Giles: to his new 
master, a8 he entered the garden—‘* do you put up 
both the horses in the eityt”’ 

“No: your mustress will come back,’’ said 
Suipeton. 

“Alone, sir?’’ asked St. Giles; and the hus- 
band, as though the words had stung him, started. 

“Alone! why, no; dolt. Alone!” There 
was something hideous in the question; some- 
thing that called upa throng of terrors. Clarissa 
aloue, with the world’s wicked eyes staring, sinil- 
ing, winking at her! 

“Humph! I had forgotten. As yet, we have 
but two horses. Fool thatI am?’’ <A second con- 
fession, and yet early day! And Snipeton, mus- 
ing, walked up and down the path ; and plucking a 


fower, rolled it betwixt his finger and thumb to | 


assist his meditation. She had 
kindly, blithely consented to his wish, that it would 
he cruel to ler—eruel to himself—to disappoint her. 
“Now, my man, be quick. Run to the Flask, and 
in my name get a horse for yourself. In a day or 
two, We must see and mount you—must see and 
light upon a decent penn‘orth. Quick. We 
mustn't keep your mistress waiting. And harkye! 
take my last orders now. When you return, 
you will ride close—very close to your lady: 
s) close that you can grasp the bridle: the horse 
may be skittish; and we cannot be too cautious. 
Obey me; and you know not how you may serve 
yourself, Go.’? St. Giles ran upon his errand, 


iad Suipeteo—after a turn or two, after another | 


iook at the chamber-window where it so strangely 
comforted him to see, through the curtain, his wife 
pass and repass—walked towards the stable. He 
can to hum a tune. Suddenly he stopt. He 
had never thought of it before ; but—it was a whim, 
‘foolish whim, he knew that—nevertheless he now 
remembered that his wife never sang. Not a single 
note. Perhaps she could not sing. Pshaw! 
There was an idleness of the heart that always 
saug—~somehow. And thus, for a minute, Snipe- 
‘on pondered, and then laughed—a little hollowly, 
but still he laughed—at the childishness of his folly. 

Mr. Snipeton was by no means a proud man. 
He was not one of those incarnate contradictions 
that, in the way of business, would wipe the shoes 
of a customer in the counting-house, yet ring up 
the servant to poke the fire at home. No; he 
was not proud. He réfuged not to put his hands 
o his own snuffers if the candle, or his own ¢on- 


consented—so | 
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|venience, needed them. And so, entering the 
jstable, and seeing the mare yet unsaddled, he 
|thought he would make her ready. And then he 
| patted and caressed the beast as the thing that was 
jto bear the treasure of his life: even already he 
\felt a sort of regard for the creature. He was 
about to saddle the animal, when he heard, as he 
| thought, his wife in the garden. He hurried out, 
and found Clarissa—already habited—awaiting 
jhim. And still his heart grew bigger with new 
| pride, when he saw his wife ; she looked so newly 
} beautiful. What wondrous excellence she had! 
| Under I 


every new aspect, sne 


| loveliness ! 


showed another 
If he could only be sure that so sweet 
|—so gracious a creature Joved him—him—so old 
And thea she 
| wanly smiled ; and he felt sure of her heart: yes, 
|it was beating with, a part and parcel of, his own 
—pulse with pulse—throb for throb—their blood 
commingled—and their spirits, like flame meeting 
flame—were one ! 

* Why, Clarissa—love—you never looked so 
beautiful—never—indeed, never,’ said Snipeton ; 
and the old man felt sick with happiness. 
| ** Beautiful, master, isn’t missus!" said Becky, 
j}and with her opened hands, she smoothed down the 
\folds of the nding-dress, as though it was some 

living thing she loved ; and then she gazed at the 
beauty of her mistress, believing it would be wrong 
to think her quite an angel, and just as wrong not 
to think her very near one. 

| ** Your horse is not yet saddled, love,’’ said 
|Snipeton, taking his wife’s hand, ‘not yet, 
dearest.”’ i 

‘** Bless you, master, now missus is drest, 1 ‘Il 
saddie her,’’ cried Becky, and she ran to the 
istable. Most adroit of handmaids! Equal to tie 
a bobbin as to buckle a girth! And ere St. Giles 
arrived from the Flask with his borrowed steed—it 
had a sorry, packhorse look, but, as the landlord 
assured the borrower, was ‘‘ quite good enough 
|for him ; who was he !’’—the mare was ready. 
| ** Well, ‘t will serve for to-day, but next time 
;we must do better than that,’ said Snipeton, 
iglancing at St. Giles’ horse ; and then he turned 
,to lift his wife into the saddle. Untouched by his 
|hand, she was in a moment in her seat; another 
;moment, nay, longer, Snipeton paused to look at 
her; he had never before seen her on horseback. 
At length the riders went their way, Becky, hang- 
| ing over the gate, now looking at her mistress— 
‘and now, with red, red face and sparkling eyes, 
| bobbing her head, and showing her teeth to St. 
Giles, doing his first service as groom to Snipeton 
—and doing it with a sad, uneasy heart; for he 
felt that he was the intended tool for some mischief 
—the bound slave to some wrong. And with this 
thought in his brain, he looked dull and moody, 
and answered the eloquent farewells of Becky, 
with a brief, heavy nod. 

** Well, I''m sure !’’ said Becky, as she thought, 
to her own snubbed soul. 

‘* What's the matter!’’ asked Dorothy Vale, 
who stood rubbing her arms, a pace or two behind 
her. 

** Nothin’. What should be? I never lets 
anything be the matter. Only when people look 
‘ good bye’ people might answer.”’ 

‘* Ha! child,’’ replied Mrs. Vale, with an ex- 
traordinary gush of eloguence— men upon foot is 
one thing—men upon horseback is another.’’ How 
it was that Mrs. Vale condescended to the utter- 
ance of this wisdom, we cannot safely say : for no 


| and—and—sro uncomely a man! 
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thrifty housewife ever kept her teaand sugar under 
closer lock than did she the truths unquestionabl 
within her. Perhaps she thought it would twit 
the new maid—the interloper—brought to be put 
over her head. And perhaps she meant it asa 
kindly warning: for certainly, Dorothy felt her- 
self charitably disposed. Mrs. Wilton had left the 
cottage; and of course that girl—that chit— 
could never be made housekeeper. However, 
leaving the matron and the maid, let us follow the 
riders. 

Great was the delight of Snipeton, as he ambled 
on, his wife at his side ; her long curls dancing in 
the air; the nimble blood in her face ; and, as he 
thought, deeper, keener affection sparkling in her 
eyes. Never before had he taken such delight in 
horsemanship ; never had felt the quick pulsation 
—the new power, as though the horse communi- 
cated its strength to the rider—the buoyancy, the 
youthfulness of that time, And still he rode; and 
still, at lis side, his wife smiled, and glowed with 
fresher beauty, and her ringlets—as they were 
blown now about her cheeks, and now upon her 
lips, how he envied them !—still danced and flut- 
tered, and when suddenly—as at some blithe word 
dropt from him—she laughed with such a honeyed 
chuckle, she seemed to him an incarnate spell, at 
whose every motion, look, and sound, an atmos- 

here o: love and pleasure broke on all around her. 
old man! At that delicious moment, every 
wrinkle had vanished from his brow and heart. 
He felt as though he had caught time by the beard, 
and had made him render back every spoil of youth. 
His brain sang with happiness; and his blood 
burned like lava. 

And so rede they on; and Snipeton little 
heeded—he was so young, so newly-made—the 
steed that, with asthmatic roar, toiled heavily be- 
hind. They crossed the heath—turned into High- 
gate, and with more careful pace descended the 
hill. Every minute Snipeton felt more precious, it 
was so close to the last, when he must leave, for 
some long hours, his life of life !— 

(Now, ig it not sad—we specially put the ques- 
tion to the Eve whose eyes may chance to rest 
upon these ink-stained thoughts—is it not a matter, 
tears being upon hand, to weep over, to think of 
love in love's paralysis, or dotaget Love, with 
cherub face and pale gold locks, may chase his 
butterflies—may, monkey as he is, climb the Hes- 
perian timber, pluck the fruit: he is in the gay 
audacity of youth, and the tender years of the 
offender sink felonies to petty larcenies. But love 
—elderly love—to go limping after painted fancies 
—to try to reach the golden apples with a erutch- 
stick—why, set the offender in the pillory, and 
shower upon him laughter.) 

We have written this paragraph whilst Mr. 
Snipeton—in the king’s highway, and moreover 
upon horseback—kissed his young wife, Clarissa. 
Although the man kissed the woman through a 
wedding-ring—a lawful circle, and not a Pyramus 
and Thisbe chink—we have no excuse for him, 
save this, it had been dragged from him. She— 

stent highwaywoman—had made him surrender 

is lips by the foree of death-dealing weapons. He 
was about to separate from her. He took her by 
the hand—grasped it—she looked in his eyes, and 
—we say it—the old husband kissed his young 
wife ! 

** Caw—caw—caw !’’ At the very moment— 
yea, timing the very smack—a carrion crow flapped 
its vans above the heads of man and wife, and 





hovering, thrice cried ‘ caw—caw—caw,” and 
then flew to the northward, it might be to telj 1, 
gossip crows of haman infirmity ; it might be, lik, 
coward seandal, to feed upon the dead. Howeye, 
the married pair separated. He would return ear, 
—very early that day—todinner. And she woy|j 
gently amble homeward ; and—as she knew she 
was the treasure of his soul-—she would be very 
careful not to take cold. She would promise hij 
—ay, that she would. 

** Remember—close—very close,’ said Snipe. 
ton in a low voice to St. Giles ; and then again 
and again he kissed his hands to his wife's back. 
** She might look once behind,” thought Snipetoy 
gravely ; and then he smiled and played with his 
whip. It was not impossible—nay, it was very 
likely—she was in tears ; and would not show the 
sweet, delicious weakness to the servant. And 
still Snipeton paused and watched. How beanti. 
fully she rode! Straight asa pillar! And how the 
feather in her hat sank and rose and fluttered, and 
how his heart obeyed the motion, as though the 
plume were waved by some enchantress. 

He wished he had taken her with him to St. 
Mary Axe. What! Ride with her through the 
city! And then he recoiled from the very thought 
of the thousand eyes opened and staring at her—as 
though by very looking they could steal the bloom 
they gazed at—recoiled as from so many daggers, 
Still he watched her. Something made him, on 
the sudden, unquiet. And then, as if at that 
moment it had only struck upon his ear, he heard 
the clanging ery of the crow. Another moment, 
and he loudly laughed. Was it anything strange, 
he asked himself, that crows should caw! And 
then again he looked gloomier than before. 

He would go home, he thought. For once, tie 
would make holiday, doing double work on the 
morrow. Yes; he would not toil in the gold min 
to-day. And now she had turned the lane. [t was 
too late. Besides, business was ever jealous— 
revengeful. Love her as you would for vears, the 
beldam brooked no after neglect. She would have 
her dues—or her revenge. And with this thought, 
Snipeton stuck his spurs to his horse, and rode as 
though as he was riding to Paradise or a hundred 
per cent. 

**T ask your pardon, ma’am,” said St. Giles to 
Clarissa, about to put her horse to its speed, ** bet 
master told me to follow close, and—indeed | ask 
your pardon—but ‘tisn’t possible, mounted as | 2m. 
I’ve had a hard bout to keep up, as ‘tis. o 
offence, ma’am,”’ said St. Giles, very humbly. 

“Oh no; we shall soon be at home—'tis not so 
far,’’ answered Clarissa; and her altered look, her 
mournful voice surprised him. It was plain her 
cheerfulness had been assumed ; for, on the sudden, 
she looked wearied, sick at heart. Poor gent!- 
woman! perhaps it was parting with her hushaod 
No; that generous thought was banished, soon 1s" 
rose. Already St. Giles had a servant's love ‘or 
his young mistress; she spoke so sweetly, gently, 
to all about her. And then—though he had passed 
but one evening with his fellow-servant, Beck y—e 
had learned from her so much goodness of the !s¢y 
of the house. Again and again he looked at ber: 
it was plain, she had overtasked her spirits; she 
looked so faint—so pale. 

“* Dear lady—beg your pardon—but you ‘te not 
well,” cried St. Giles. ‘ Shall I try and gallop 
after master ?”’ - 

“ No—no; it is nothiiig. A litle fatigued—n 
more. I am unused to so much exercise—al— 
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nothing more. Let us hasten home,’’—and con- 
trolling herself, she put her horse to an amble, St. 
Giles whipping and spurring hard. his wretched 
peast, to follow, that nevertheless lagged many 
yards behind. A horseman overtook him. 

" «My good man,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘can you 
tel] me the way to Hampstead church?’ 

«“] don’t know—I’m in a hurry,”* and in vain St. 
Giles whipped and spurred. 

“Humph! Your beast is not of your mind, any 
how. “I would be hard work to steal a horse like 
that, wouldn't it?’ asked the man. 

“Steal it!’ and St. Giles looked full in the 
speaker's face, and saw it one indignant smile. 
Surely he had met that man before. 

«Come, fellow, you know me?” said the stranger. 
“Onee would have done me a good turn. I see— 
now you recollect me. Yes; we are old acquaint- 
ance, are we not?’’ 

“No, sir; [I know nothing,’’ said St. Giles, but 
he shook with the lie he uttered Too well he 
knew the man, who, with looks of triumphant ven- 
geance, scowled and smiled upon him. It was 
Robert Willis; the murderer loosed from his bonds 
by the magie tongue of Mr.,Montecute Crawley. 
“T beg, sir, youll not stop me. For the love of 
goodness, don’t, sir,”’"—and St. Giles trembled, as 
though palsied. 

“ For the love of goodness ! 
fear of the gallows, you mean. 
felon—returned transport. That lady must not go 
back to her home. Nay—’tis all settled. She 
goes not back to old Snipeton—the old blood-sucker! 
—that’s flat.”” 

“ What do you mean?”’ cried St. Giles, stunned, 
bewildered. 

“My meaning ’s plain—plain as a halter. When 
we last met, you’d have put the rope around my 
neck. Raise one ery—stir a foot faster than ‘tis 
my will, and—and as sure as green leaves hang 
from the boughs above you—so surely—but I see 
you understand—yes, you are no fool, master 
St. Giles, thongh Hog-lane was your birth-place 
and school, and Mister Thomas Blast—you see, I 
know your history—your only teacher.”’ 


Ha! ha! For the 
Now, listen to me; 





**Do what you will! Hang, gibbet me, you 
sha’n’t lay finger on that blessed lady,’’—and St. 
Giles, throwing himself from his useless horse, ran 
like a deer after his mistress, Willis, with threats 
and curses, following. St. Giles, finding his pur- 
suer gained upon him, suddenly stopt, and as Wil- 
lis came up, leapt at him, with the purpose of 
dragging him from the saddle, and mounting his 
horse. In a moment, Willis, beneath his assailant, 
was rolling in the dust; but as St. Giles was about 
to leap upon the horse, he was levelled to the earth 
by a blow from Tom Blast, who—he was a wonder- 
ful man for his age !—sprang with the agility of 
youth from a hedge. 

“* What !”’ cried his early teacher to the prostrate 
St. Giles—** you'd do it agin, would you! Well, 
there never was such a fellow for stealing horse- 
flesh! You was born with it, 1 suppose,”’ said the 
ruffian, with affected commiseration, balancing the 
cudgel that had struck down the vanquished—** you 
was born with it, and—poor fellar—it’s no use a 
blaming you.” 

In a moment, Willis had remounted his horse, and 
shaking his clenched fist over St. Giles, galloped off. 

‘How now!’’—gasped St. Giles, his sense 
returning—‘‘ how now,”’ he cried, opening his 
eyes, and staring stupidly in the face of Blasi— 
‘*what’s the matter’ What's all this!” 


‘“*Why, the matter is jist this,’ said Blast. 
‘Your missus is much too good for your master. 
That’s the ‘pinion of somebody as shall be name- 
less. And so you may go home, and tell ‘em not 
It’s a wickedness to spile 


to wait dinner for her. 
meat.”’ 

“Tell me—where is she—where have they 
carried her—tell me, or—’’ and St. Giles, seizing 
Blast, was speechless with passion. 

**T "ll jist tell you this much. Your lady’s in 
very good company. And I'll tell you this, par- 
ticularly for yourself; if you go on tearing my 
Sunday coat in that manner, I know where the con- 
stable lives, and won't I call him!’’ With this 
dignified rebuke, Mr. Blast released himself from 
the hands of his captor, who, with a look of stupid 
misery, suffered him to walk away. 





‘ oo 


A uittLe tract on Apostolical Loosing and Binding, | 


written by the Rev. W. Blackley, B. A., is published 
by Messrs. Hatchard. 


as the words plainly imply, was limited to the apos- 
les. Another point insisted on with more force, and 
lisplayed at more length and with more learning— 


I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of | 


heaven, and whatsoever thew shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” It is shown, as 
Dr. Lightfoot had before demonstrated, that “ bind- 


9? 


ug” and “loosing” were terms in frequent use | 
among the Jews, and meant bidding and forbidding, 


granting and refusing, declaring lawful and unlawful, 
ke. Now, as Peter was expressly charged with a 
mission to the Gentiles, (see Acts x., in which he is 
sent to Cornelius,) it is argued that it was necessary 
for him to have authority to declare to the Gentiles 
what was lawful and unlawful, and how far it was 


ud conclusive in reasoni 


The design is to show that} 
in those passages in the gospels giving power to the| 
apostles to remit and to retain sins, the commission, | 


| water. 
: | sired haven,) only be kept from sinking in sorrow. 
permitted them to dispense with Jewish ordinances. | 
The argument is developed with logical skill and | 
power, and supported by express texts, as well as by | 
the general tenor of Scripture. Protestant in spirit! 
, this able little tract} 
“ears the texts it takes up from the mystery which 


apparently surrounds them, and which has given a 
kind of color to the usurpations of Rome, and the 
claims of Papal infallibility.— Britannia. 





In Srornm, sTEER oN.—The mariners sailing with 
St. Paul bare up bravely against the tempest whilst 
either art or industry could befriend them. Finding 
both to fail, and that they could not any longer bear 
up into the wind, they even let their ship drive. I 
have endeavored in these distemperate times to hold 
up my spirits, and to steer them steadily. A happy 
peace here, was the port whereat I desired to arrive. 
Now, alas! the storm grows too sturdy for the pilot. 
Hereafter all the skill I will use, is no skill at all, but 
even let my ship sail whither the winds send it. 

Noah’s ark was bound for no other port, but preser- 
vation for the present, (that ship being all the har- 
bor,) not intending to find land, but to float on 
May my soul, (though net sailing to the de- 


This comforts me, that the ‘most weatherbeaten 
vessel cannot properly be seized on for a wreck which 
hath any quick cattle remaining therein. My spirits 
are not as yet forfeited to despair, having one lively 
spark of hope in my heart, because God is even where 
he was before.— Fuller. 
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De. Cuatmers delivered a Jecture in Edinburgh, 
on the 13th October, on the education of the work- 
ing classes. The place of meeting, Dr. Brown’s 
church in Broughton Place, was filled to over- 
flowing. This, perhaps the closing one of Dr. 
Chalmers’ public orations, was strongly marked by 
his characteristic earnestness, practical knowledge, 
fanciful discussion, colloquial manner, and warm 
benevolence. The main points on which he in- 
sisted were, the advantage of the “ territorial sys- 
tem,’’ and the expediency of allowing men to do 
good in their own several methods without binding 
them to your peculiar views. By the territorial 
system, he means that regard should be had to the 
education of people in their own districts, rather 
than to their numerical collection in schools. The 
latter plan, he argues, merely applies to the sur- 
face of society, and does not search the evil to the 
bottom, nor bring the remedy home to every part 
where it is wanted. The Ragged Schools of Len- 
don —excellent institutions—apply merely to the 
surface, and do not tell substantially in diminishing 
the dense ignorance of the poorest classes in the 
metropolis. A town ought to be divided and sub- 
divided into districts until each parcel contains no 
more than (say) twenty families; and then you 
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“Tam under the physical necessity of declinin, 
to make any public appearances in all time coming 
This is about the last time that I will ever addis. 
such an assembly. My reason for stating this is, thay 
the moment it was heard that] was going to address 
a meeting in this place, many proposals were made 
to me to address meetings elsewhere. 1 have bey 
requested to repeat the lecture to a meeting to \y 
held in the Lenh Mechanies Institution. | jo), 
that it will be understood that I have not physica) 
strength to address assemblages here and there, . 
the task unfits and unnerves me for work for days 
after. This is the last time I will address gj, 
meeting beyond the limits of the West Point, whic) 
I regard as my peculiar province. I could not oy 
this occasion refuse to comply with the request o; 
Dr. Brown, that I would come aud hold converss. 
tion with him and his people.” 

He closed with a personal allusion to others— 
two men who formed the most, prominent recollec- 
tions in the retrospect of his religious ministry {or 
more than half a century. One was the father of 
Dr. Brown ; the other his uncle, good old Ebene. 
zer Brown— 

**TIn the midst of my last meeting with him in 
this world, in his own parlor, 1 left him in tears, 
weeping, as Paul did before him, over the perversi- 
ties of those who bear the name of Jesus—weepiuy 


will be sure that you have got hold of every one to| like a child, and with al] the tenderness of woma- 


teach. On the merits of many ways he spoke in 
this manner— 


hood, because of the divisions which then, in ty 
heat of the voluntary controversy, rent asunder 


“There are two ways of drawing the people | the ministers of the gospel. May the spirit of these 
within the pale of gospel privileges; either way | Christian patriots be revived in our land; and may 


may be good. 
take mine, and let each be tested by their own 
results. We may illustrate this by an example. 
A number of people, we shall suppose, are starving 
in the Hebrides for want of food. To satisfy the 
eraving demands of these poor people, a previous 
point is to be determined upon, as to how food is to 
be conveyed to them. 


You may take your way, and I will) their mantle fall on the present geueration, that 


}a catholic and pervading charity may at last go 


' Some may recommend sail- | 
ing-vessels, and others steamers; both ways may | 


be good ; but by any way give the people food, for | 
they are perishing with hunger. The great mass | 
of the people are starving for spiritual food ; then | 


any way by which their wants can be supplied | 
ought to be had recourse to.”’ 

Lio lauded the object of the “ Evangelical Alli- | 
ance,’ united prayer ; but doubted the continuance 
of the body if it were todo no more than meet in 


London, express fine sentiments, and disperse— 

‘| have no idea of a thousand ministers being 
brought to London, and honestly and sincerely enter- 
ing into the object of the Saviour’s prayer, and being 
indifferent to our Saviour’s last and parting pre- 
eopt, ‘Go and preach the gospel to every creature 
: heaven ;" a precept that might as well be 
fulfilled by filling up the vacancies in Christendom 
as by going beyond its limits. Both are best ; let 
not the one come in conflict with the other. But I 
say that the filling up of the interval between one 
great mecting and another, by the method now 
recommended, would have greatly sped forward 
the object of the Evangelical Alliance ; and unless 
they get something to put their hands to, I do pre- 
dict that it will be a failure, and will just sink 
down into what its enemies call it, one of the the- 
atricals of London—just a great exhibition for the 
delight and admiration of the cockneys, who will 
talk of it in this way, ‘ Here are asa coming up 
from all the provinces, and oh is it not a beautiful 
sight?’ and there the thing terminates.’’ 

“Dr. Chalmers made an interesting statement 
regarding himself— 


und 








abroad among the churches, and that the world 
may say of us what they said of the primitive disci- 
ples of our faith, ‘ Behold these Christians, how 
they love each other !'’ "—Spectator, 24th Oct. 
Tue Bishop of London held a visitation of the 
clergy of the metropolis, at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
on Monday, 19th Oct. Afier prayers, and a sermon 
preached by the Reverend Dr. M Caul, the bishop 
pronounced the benediction. Proceeding then toa seat 
within the communion-rails, he delivered lis charg 
He commenced by referring to recent diflerences, 
now happily subsiding, in connection with th 
servance of the rubric. He defended the posit 
he had taken at the last synodal meeting. | 
advised now, as then, and as he had done tw 
years ago, a more strict observance of tly 
To maintain harmony, however, he would con 
himself with advising, and abstain from enioren 
strict obedience to the law. He exhorted the « 
against the introduction of unauthorized forme 4 
gestures in the celebration of divine service ; warned 
them against books of devotion or confession cot- 
piled on the principles of the Church of Ror 
by which “* weak-minded persons’ were seduced 
into error. He caution d them against joining ‘ 
association or confraternity for the purpose of mu- 
tual intercession." The bishop alluded to the su'- 
ject of Papal infallibility and supremacy, and ury 
his hearers to master the arguments against tls 
doctrine as the keystone of Romish error. Passing 
onwards, he combatted the theory by which the 
Christian Scriptures were degraded from their propet 
eminence as a final and conclusive revelation of the 
Divine will, to a mere vague, obscure, imperfect an- 
nouncement_ of God’s gounsels; and he quoted 
Miiller to show the opinions held by Rationalist 
professors of this theory in Germany. He advo- 
cated the opening of churches for daily prayers. 
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Oo the subject of spiritual destitution in the metrop- 
is, he had stated ten years ago, that there was a 
population of not less than 1,380,000 to be provided 
or, while there was church-room for only 140,000. 
Owing to the exertions since made, there is now 
yeommodation for 410,000 ; leaving still 970,000 
unprovided for. Much, therefore, remained to be 
effected. The bishop expressed a hope that the 
pl for facilitating the punishment of clerical offend- 
ors, introduced into Parliament last session, would 
soa become alaw. He adverted to the subject of 
sate education. He adhered to his previously ex- 
pressed opinion, that religious and secular instrue- 
tion ought to be blended. But if the state attempts 
provide education for all, the difficulties arising 
fom the spread of dissent would certainly render 
i inevitably necessary to separate religious and sec- 
ular instruction. Altogether, therefore, he thought 
it best “*that the state should continue to assist, 
with an inereased measure of aid, the voluntary 
eforts of individuals and societies,’’ and not enter 
yon a new system.’’ In conclusion, he referred 
the increased activity and hostility of the dis- 
enters, and to a certain number of ‘‘ perversions ”’ 
whieh were blazoned forth by the Roman Catholic 
Church. These, being the result of manifest efforts 
by the great enemy of mankind, he looked upon 
ss evidence of increased energy on the part of the 
established church ; and he finished with an exhor- 
ation to pious diligence. —Spectator, 24th Oct. 


Tue ulterior consequences of the Spanish mar- 
riage question do not seem to be taking a turn at 
i! favorable for the position supposed to have been 
sssumed by Lord Palmerston. Austria and the 
German powers, it is understood, remain passive. 
They will not join in any protest against the mar- 
riage of Queen Isabella or her sister, because they 
s)solutely refuse to recognize the queen as rightful 
sovereign of Spain. This is not what France 
could wish; but it is almost as untoward for the 
British minister as he could have feared, and is a 
sirange upshot of his confidence in the power he 
petted—Austria. Her very martinet exactness, 
which made her seem so trustworthy, renders her 
useless to him at this juncture. Perhaps Austria 
isnot sorry to allow France to busy herself in 
Spain, and so postpone all disputes on the Rhine. 

Rassia is said to stand by England and the trea- 
iy of Utrecht ; certain contingent rights in the suc- 
cession to Schleswig and Holstein making Russia, 
for the nence, highly sensitive on the score of trea- 


ies and their maintenance génerally.—Spect., 24th 
Oct. 


\ cranp banquet was given to Mr. Cobden, at 
Madrid, on the 14th Oct., by the Society of Econ- 
omsts. Many speeches were made in favor of 
ireedom of trade; and one by Mr. Cobden was 
most loudly applauded, though spoken in English, 
which few present understood. 

Tue committee appointed at the recent meeting 
of the Evangelical AMiance in London, ‘‘ to ascer- 
tin and convene the members of the Alliance in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in order to form the British organization at a time 
ud place to be determined by them,”’ have fixed 
‘pon Manchester as the place, and Wednesday, 
the 4th of November, as the time for that pur- 
pose. 


Tue Gazette de France and La Réforme directly 


j 


charge Queen Christina with employing the sol- 
diers and the fleets of Spain to place one of her 
sons by Munoz upon a transatiantic throne, usurped 
from one of the young republics of the west—Ecu- 
ador. ‘Such an expedition,’ says the Daily 
News, ‘‘ has been already mentioned as contem- 
plated, but the news has now acquired such con- 
sistency that it is difficult to call it in question. It 
is said that General Flores, under the orders of 
Christina, has already collected a fleet of ten ves 
sels and a body of four thousand men at Santander. 
The officers and soldiers composing this corps have 
been drafted from the Spanish army, with their 
arms and baggage complete. They are enrolled, 
not by General Flores, but by the government of 
Madnid.’’ It appears that recruits are also prepar- 
ing to leave Ireland to join the expedition. 

Every day’s mail from Ireland brings new 
proof of the miserable incompeteney of the men 
who most enjoy public favor in that island to meet 
the exigencies of the times; and Mr. O'Connell 
continues to be facile princeps among his country- 
men. It seems now tolerably plain that govern- 
ment have ascertained that there will be such a 
supply of food in the country, and have provided 
for such employment of the people at wages, as to 


|have guarded against starvation, There is sub- 


sistence for the people, and none who will work 
need starve. There is not abundance, or the cheap- 
ness of abundant years. There is dearth through- 
out Europe, and the British ministry cannot decree 
a special abundance for Ireland. Nor have the 
Irish people been so accustomed to superfluity that 
a season even of short commons is to be regarded 
as an extraordinary hardship. It would be hyper- 
criticism to say that the arrangements in Ireland 
are not on the whole as good in the way of pallia- 
tives as they could well be. 

The Irish, however, are a race displaying in 
about equal proportions the qualities of helpless- 
ness, importunity, and impatience. They have 
inordinate notions as to the omnipotence of any offi- 
cial authorities. If helped by a government, they 
expect to be put in a condition of absolute ease. 
Reassured against the certainty of starvation, they 
begin to grumble at the means by which they are 
rescued, and seem disposed actually to prefer 
starvation to ‘‘ task-work ;’’ why, does not appear, 
unless it is that ‘‘ task-work’’ apportions earnings to 
industry. Many of their public representatives en- 
courage these wretched grumblings, and none more 
cordially than Mr. O°Connell. 

Called upon for counsel in the hour of extremity, 
O'Connell betrays a singuar Jack of resources. He 
has no counsel but that of the veriest demagogue. 
He denounces the profits of ‘* mercantile men ;” 
he urges government to beat down the price of 
food, to “ establish dép6ts and scatter them in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ;’’ declares Lord John 
Russell unequal to the crisis, and calls for Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. And this ery appears to be founded on 
no calm and intelligent appreciation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s statesmanship, but solely on the fact that he 
introduced Indian corn into Ireland ; Mr. O'Connell 
not perceiving the broad distinction between intro- 
ducing samples of an unknown and available supply 
of food, and a wholesale tampering with the perma- 
nant operations of commerce in a way that would 
paralyze trade and really stop the supplies. Called 
to advise and act, Mr. O'Connell shows himself 
unable to do anything but agitate. A giant in 





agitation, he is a child in counsel. And this 
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wretched nonsense is mingled with idle declama- 
tions against political economy, Sir Randolph 
Routh’s temperate explanations, which are called 
‘* heartless lectures ;”? the whole spiced with idler 
jokes. 

It is Ireland’s fate to suffer for the folly of her 
countrymen, or it might almost serve them right to 
seize this juncture for granting the boon for which, 
amid all their misery, the poor people are weekly 

aying Mr, O'Connell in advance—repeal of the 
Jnion.—Spectator, 31st Oct. 


Tue first accident from the use of gun-cotton is 
reported. Mr. Lancaster, son of a gun-maker in 
Bond Street, was experimenting with the explo- 
sive material; he loaded a gun with eighty-three 
grains of the cotton and an ounce of shot ; on firing, 
it exploded, and the experimenter was slightly 
wounded in the arm. The gun used had been pre- | 
viously proved with an ounce of powder and a ball 
fitting the bore.—Spect. 





A corresponpent at Lyme Regis, Mr. George | 
Waring, points out an old record which shows that 
gun-cotton is not altogether a new invention. | 


** None of those chemists who profess to be discov- | : 


erers of the gun-cotton have acted ingenuously if | 
they have stated that the method of preparing it! 
has originated entirely with them. When I found | 
in the method given in your paper that nitric acid | 
was the agent employed, I remembered having read | 
of a similar process and result; and, referring to a| 
chemical memoranda book, | found the following | 
entry made six or seven years ago. 

‘** Artificial Bitter, (prepared by digesting indi- | 
go, silk, &e., in nitric acid,) is erystallizable, burns | 
like gunpowder, and detonates when struck with a! 
hammer.— Brande, p- 925.’ —Spect. | 


Guy Corron.—The further experiments made | 
with this explosive substance all tend to show the 
ease with which it may be manufactured, and its 
powerful effects. At the recent meeting of the 
Cornwall Geological Society, Mr. R. Taylor gave | 
an account of a series of experiments which he had | 
made with it in some of the Cornish mines. He | 
went, accompanied by Professor Schénbein, to a! 
granite quarry near Penryn. The surprise and | 
incredulity of the workmen were very great, and | 
highly amusing. When he charged a hole with! 
some of the cotton, they thought he was doing a 
very absurd thing, and one of the men offered to sit 
on the hole for a pint of beer. They had two holes | 
prepared ; the quarrymen weighed out the quantity | 
of powder required to charge their hole, and he 
weighed out one quarter of that weight of the cot- 
ton. ‘Their hole was fired, and produced its effect 
completely ; our hole was fired, and, to their great 
amazement, tore the rock to fragments—in fact, 
doing more than was required, the charge being too 
great. They had next two strong holes in a very com- 
pact part of the rock. ‘Thirteen and a half ounces of 
powder were required, and the corresponding hole 
was charged with three ounces of the cotton ; their 
hole was fired first and did its work well, and the 
cotton being fired did its work well also, the men 
saying that it could not have been done better. They 
tried some other experiments with the use of sand 
and wedges, and the whole of the experiments were 
uniformly successful when the charge of cotton was 
equal to one fourth of the requisite weight of pow- 
der. Other experiments were made in regard to its 
effect on the air of a mine; and the iron mine of 
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Restormel was selected. They first tried an exper 
iment in the extreme end of the adit level, six o, 
seven hundred fathoms from the entrance. Two 
holes were selected ; one charged with a fourth ang 
the other a sixth of the weight of gunpowder th. 
navies said would be necessary ; they fired the two 
holes, which tore their ground, and the miners sai¢ 
it was quite satisfactory. ‘They told him that i 
powder had been used they could not have gone jnty 
the place for three quarters of an hour; but Mr 
Taylor went in instantly with the two captains and 
Professor Schénbein, and experienced no inconyo 
ience whatever except from the safety-fuse, 
that was no inconvenience to the men. Exp riments 
were then made in shooting, and pheasants and par. 
tridges were brought down as well as by using pow. 
der. The charge of powder he should use wo 
be seventy-six grains, and he used nineteen grains 
of the cotton. One quality of the cotton was 0; 
great importance to miners; it was not so easily 
affected by the damp as powder. It was not per. 
manently injured by being wetted, but might be 
washed and dried, and its explosive power be the 
same as before. The singular properties of this 
substance, and its ease of manufacture, have led to 
number of preparations of it. Mr. 'T. Taylor, of 
New Bridge-street, publishes the following as the 
best formula for its preparation :—* Mix in any con- 
venient glass vessel 14 oz. by measure of nitric acid 
(of the specific gravity of 1.45 to 1.50) with an 
equal quantity of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.80.) 
When the mixture has cooled, place 100 grains of 
fine cotton-wool in a Wedgwood mortar ; pour tl 
acid over it, and with a glass rod imbue the cotton 
as quickly as possible with the acid. As soon as 
the cotton is completely saturated, pour off the acid, 
and with the aid of a pestle quickly squeeze out as 
much of the acid from the cotton as possible. Throw 
the mass into a basin full of water, and thorough!) 
wash it either in successive portions of wat 
under a tap, until the cotton has not the slightest 
acid taste. Finally squeeze it in a linen cloth, and 
dry it in a water-bath. Mr. ‘Taylor states that tv 
grains and a half of a rather inferior cotton project 
a bullet from a two-grooved rifle through a d 
board an inch thick, at a distance of seventy | 
Persons should, however, be very careful in ma 
experiments. Mr. Lancaster, the son of the « 
nent goldsmith in Bond-street, was this week er 
gaged with Mr. T. Taylor in making some exper- 
iments on the projectile power of gun-cotton, 
several charges of 50 grains each, with 14 ounce of 
shot, had been fired from a strong M-gauge 
with perfect safety, when, on increasing the ch 

to 83 grains and one ounce of shot, the gun | 
with great violence. The sleeve of Mr. Lanc&ster’s 
coat was torn through, and he received sever! 
slight wounds on the fleshy part of his arm, nor 
of which, we are happy to add, are of a serious 
character. The gun used by Mr. Lancaster bho 
been previously proved with an ounce of powder 
and a ball fitting the bore.—Britanma. 


Expiosive Parrr.—A chemist at Berlin is sad 
to have manufactured, upon the process of P 
fessor Schénbein, of Bale, an electrical paper, ( 
property of which is much more explosive than that 
of cotton. 


Mvcu attention has been excited by a violent 
paper in La Presse, formerly one of the hottest of the 
war-party journals; it has now been let loose t 


rail at England. The Presse exults, on the part 
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of France, in having acquired Spain as a friendly | Portugal and Spain, Algeria, and all the places in 
ally, on the southern frontier ; boasts that, without| the Mediterranean, penetrated Egypt and Syria, 
violating public law or diplomatic courtesy, an| crossed the desert to Jerusalem, and finally made 
English intrigue has been discomfitted ; avers that| an extensive tour through the least frequented 
England's odious policy, of maintaining her power | parts of the southeast of Europe, including Hun- 
by keeping the states of the continent within a net| gary, Transylvania, Servia, Bosnia, &e. As on 
of internal embarrassments and doubts as to the| all former occasions, this extraordinary man trav- 
future, has been entirely exploded. The alliance} elled perfectly alone. He has returned in perfect 
which placed France at the tail of England and| health and spirits — Liverpool Mercury. 
cost the government so much unpopularity is also a 
atan end: France returns to her natural alliance} Svuprerranean TeLecrapn THroven THE Me- 
with the states of the continent— TROPOLIS.—The Electric Telegraph Company, it is 
“ We wish to sum up in a few words our entire} said, intend forthwith to establish a central tele- 
opinion on that subject. We are convinced that,| graph station at the company’s depot in the Strand, 
sooner or later, a contest will take place between| by means of which communication will be obtained 
the continent and that power which uses it for her) from one point to all parts of the country. In the 
own purpose under favor of its divisions. ‘This | company’s act of incorporation the thirty-fifth clause 
contest will be particularly a maritime contest ; and empowers them to lay down and under any street 
now that the naval power of Spain is destroyed, we | any pipes or tubes not being of larger size than 
see only Russia that can lend us that efficacious} three inches bore, for conveying or conducting the 





support in Europe which the United States are re-| wires of the electric telegraph. In pursuance of 
serving for us in America. It is our opinion, in a| those powers they intend to extend the wires from 
word, that for the repose of Europe it is necessary | the several railway stations in London in the way 


that the colossal power of England be reduced ; | 


deseribed by their act of parliament under the 


and that this power will not fall except under the| streets of the metropolis. ‘The extension of the 
triple alliance which her three natural enemies will | telegraph on the Southwestern Railway will be 
one day form—namely, France, Russia and the | first commenced.—Britannia. 


United States.’’—Spect. 





De. Wotrr.—Lord Palmerston has appointed to | 





“THOU, GOD, SEEST ME.” 


“When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then thou 


aclerkship in the Foreign Office a son of the Rev. | knewest ny path.” Ps. 142 


Dr. Wolff, whose recent and humane visit to Bok- 
hara must be fresh in the recollection of our readers. | 
—Exam. ed 

Anotuer Pinacornexa at Municu.—A letter 
from Munich, of the 12th instant, says, that on that 
day the King of Bavaria laid the foundation-stone 
of the new Pinacotheka, or picture-gallery for mod- 
ern paintings, to be erected at his own private cost, 
and which is to contain no pictures painted before 
the nineteenth century. His majesty, before pla- 
ang the first stone, made the following address :— 
“The new Pinacotheka is to contain pictures of 
this and of coming centuries. The higher art of 
painting had fallen into decay, when suddenly in 
the nineteenth century it rose again in Germany, a 
phenix from its ashes; nor did she come alone ; 
she came hand-in-hand with the other arts and| 
sciences. Art is not destined to be regarded as an 
object of luxury; she must be manifest to all, and 
step into life ; then only is she what she ought to} 
be. With joy and pride I look upon my great art- 
ists. The deeds of the statesman will have been 
loag sunk in oblivion, but the works of the artist 
ive for evermore.”’ His majesty’s speech was an- 
swered by loud cheering. The following articles | 
were placed by his majesty in the foundation 
tone :——-An engraving of the building ; its destina- 
von On china, a portrait of his majesty on porce- 
ain, and thirty-six historical medals.— Exam. 





Poputan Recreation.—The King of Prussia 
has, itis stated from Berlin, devoted no less a sum 
than 120,000/.to the formation of a covered garden 
inthe centre of that city, to be used as a winter 
promenade by its inhabitants. A regulated’ tem-| 
perature is to be maintained, and rare exotics of | 
warmer climes cultivated in this truly royal de- 
sga.—* Literary Gazette.” 





Tue Buixyp Traverter.—The celebrated blind 
traveller, Lieutenant Holman, returned to this 
country on Thursday week, after an absence of up- 
wards of six years, during which time he visited 








My God! whose gracious pity I may claim, 
Calling thee ‘‘ Father’’—sweet endearing name! 
The sufferings of this weak and weary frame, 
All, all are known to Thee. 
From human eye ‘t is better to conceal 
Much that I suffer, much I hourly feel, 
But, oh, this thought does tranquillize and heal, 
All, all are known to Thee. 
Each secret conflict with indwelling sin, 
Each sickening fear, I ne’er the prize shall win, 
Each pang from irritation, turmoil, din, 
All, all are known to Thee. 
When in the morning, unrefreshed I wake, 
Or in the night but little rest can take ; , 
This brief appeal submissively I make, — 
All, all is known to Thee. 
Nay, all by thee is ordered, chosen, planned, 
Fach drop that fills my daily cup, thy hand 
Prescribes for ills none else can understand ; 
All, all is known to Thee. 
The effectual means to cure what I deplore, 
In me thy longed-for likeness to restore, 
Self to dethrone, never to govern more ; 
All, all are known to Thee. 


And this continued feebleness—this state 

Which seems to unnerve and incapacitate, 

Will work the cure my hopes and prayers await ; 
That cure I leave to Thee. 


Nor will the bitter draught distasteful prove, 

While I recall the Son of thy dear love ; 

The cup thou would’st not for our sakes remove, 
That cup he drank for me. 


He drank it to the dregs—no drop remained 

Of wrath—for those whose cup of woe he drained , 

Man ne’er can know what that sad cup contained ; 
All, all is known to Thee. 


And welcome, precious can his spirit make 

My little drop of suffering for his sake ; 

Father! the cup I drink, the path I take, 
All, all is known to Thee. 
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478 THE PENINSULA AGAIN—-SPANISH MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


THE PENINSULA AGAIN. 


Tue great barometer of foreign politics has taken 
a suddenly downward course, and we have once 


more a specimen of those panics, which every post 


from the south of Europe used to bring us. We 
imagined ourselves free from a renewal of these 


fears and fluctuations ; but that politician who is 


at once the most restless and the most artful now 


in Europe, has again conjured up a storm. It 


has not burst, indeed ; but the clouds are rising, 
and the air has become charged with electric mat- 


ter. The public remain still unconcerned. It is 


mest unwilling to believe that any act of a French 
king, with a people to quiet, and a throne to con- 
solidate, would in his last days be ventured, which 


might bequeath civil war and universal jealousy to 


his offspring. The more sensitive portion of the 
public, however, whose fortune rests on the surety 
of peace, has taken the alarm; and the Spanish 
marriages, celebrated in Madrid by the combat of 
bulls and bravos in the Royal Placa of Madrid, 
is now to be celebrated in a more costly shape 
by the struggles of bulls and bears in our Stock 
Fare 

It is impossible, in fact, to touch Spain without 
at the same time shaking Portugal—impossible to 
take the moral and administrative tutorship of one, 
without finding the health and the existence of the 
other Siamese twin of the Peninsula affected by it. 
Whoever doctors one must doctor the other. Na- 

leon felt the necessity, and under that necessity 
mpeg for could he have limited his efforts to 
Spain, they might have been crowned with a dif- 
ferent result. Louis Philippe too felt the necessity, 
although he took a different mode of meeting it. 
Instead of sending armies towards the mouth of the 
Tagus, like Napoleon—the king of the French, 
when entering upon the moral and matrimonial 
conquest of Spain, sent an able emissary with full 
credentials to master and to guide the court of Lis- 
bon. His majesty represents himself as the natural 
guardian of all the Coburgs, as of all the Bourbons, 
and as the only political doctor for crazy thrones. 
The English are too liberal in their ideas, absurdly 
recommending that constitutions should be re- 
spected, and ‘charters be a truth.’? Louis 
Philippe, therefore, has undertaken, through M. 
Dietz, to save the throne of Portugal, as well as 
that of Spain. And the result, we have much 
fear, will be fatal first to the popularity, then to 
the thrones, of both queens. 

In Portugal this result is pretty manifest. There 
the queen has been spirited by French and Spanish 
councils to make what is called in the language 
of the Tuileries a counter-revolution, to dismiss 
ministers, some of whom at least had the full con- 
fidence of the liberals, and to call to office in their 
place the very men ejected by the people not a year 
since. The people have not pone se the court 
move. The queen’s uncle declares against it. 
The towns rise; the municipal guards arm. And 
if Portugal could mandge her own affairs without 
affecting her neighbors, these matters might be 
considered as complete. 

But this popular triumph, this defeat of the 
counter-revolution in Portugal, shakes the card- 
house that the French have built up in Madrid. 
The chief, indeed the sole support of the Bresson 
regime, consists of the young officers and military 
party ; these have but the one mode of counter- 
acting Portuguese liberalism, viz., by marching 
against it, and employing an armed intervention. 





Thence proceeds the panic which startles oy; 
exchange. The old situation of the French ang 
English governments recurs again; the one jg 

ession of Spain, and anxious to bring Portugal 
into harmony with its despotic rule; the othe, 
determined, as in the days of Mr. Canning, 
defend Portuguese independence, even by British 
bayonets, if necessary. All this begets alar, 
That it may give rise to nothing more serious js \y 
be hoped. Count Bresson must be told, that, how- 
ever uncontrolledly he may dispose of Spain and 
its royal family, he must leave Roctugal to its own 
influence. And the British government, who com. 
pelled Espartero to abandon his warlike thouchts 
against Portugal, in order to open the Douro, cay. 
not fail to be equally peremptory and success{y| 
with the governments of Isturitz and Gonzales 
Bravo —Examiner, Oct. 31. 


PALMERSTON AND GUIZOT ON THE SPANISH 
MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


Tue Revue des Deur Mondes publishes what 
purports to be an authentic account of the corre- 
spondence between Lord Palmerston and M. Guizot: 
and if it is so, we know for the first time what are 
precisely the positions taken up by the two diplo 
matists. Lord Palmerston, standing on the treaty of 
Utrecht, insists that the marriage is a violation of 
that treaty ; and demands that a renunciation should 
be made, for the children of the Due de Montpensier 
and the Infanta Luisa, of the right to succeed to the 
Spanish throne. This claim appears to us to be 
offensive and absurd. If Lord Palmerston avowed- 
ly adhered to the letter of the treaty, perhaps he 
might claim to disqualify the issue of the marriage 
altogether ; but if he hesitated to adopt so extrava- 
gant a course, he might at least have left the par- 
ties concerned to make their election as to which 
succession they would abide by; or the decision 
might have been left to proximity, which would 
have pointed to the renunciation of the French 
throne. 

M. Guizot insists that the marriage is no viola- 
tion of the treaty ; and quotes some precedents of 
intermarriages between the Spanish dnd the French 
branches, which are interesting, and appear to bx 
cogent. He maintains that the issue of the mar- 
riage would not be disqualified ; because the clause 
securing the Spanish throne to the descendants of 
Philip the Fifth cannot be invalidated by the oper- 
ation of another clause—the renunciation of th: 
Duke of Orleans. This argument seems to us to bx 
quite untenable. The children would be the sue- 
cessors of the Duke of Orleans, for whom he abso- 
lutely renounced the throne of Spain. They could, 
without hindrance, succeed to the throne of France 
as members of the Orleans branch; and if the 
Spanish succession is secured to them by another 
clause, then they might succeed to both thrones ; 4 
result which it was the very object of the treaty te 
prevent. The general qualification is overridden 
by the specific disqualification. The treaty secures 
the Spanish heritage to the successors of Philip. 
excepting such as come within the specific renun- 
ciation®by Louis and the Duke of Orleans. 

It may be quite true that this would be an unan- 
ticipated operation of the treaty ; and it is certain 
that such obsolete niceties would not be very rev- 
erently regarded by the Spanish and French 
nations; who now have a voice in the matter. 
which they did not possess at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Both peoples have already 
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THE POOR OLD 


acted in a way that shows their independence of 
mere dynastic treaties. Isabella occupies her throne 
by favor and sufferance of the Spanish people. 
Louis sag a holds his sceptre by the declared 
will of the French people ; who altered his title, 
withholding the territorial designation enjoyed by 
louis the Fourteenth. ‘These considerations leave 
M. Guizot’s technical argument as unsupported 
gsever; but they touch the substantial merits of 
the case. 

The French statesman says that he shall appeal 
fom the British minister to the British nation: 
such an appeal would be effective exactly in pro- 
portion to the absurdity of Lord Palmerston’s posi- 
on. By the rules of common sense, it is quite as 
ystenable as M. Guizot’s ; it is indeed more fanciful | 
od crotehety ; and it labors under this disadvan- 
ie, that itis an aggressive and mischief-making | 
vosition. It makes a demand that it would be silly 
\y grant, awkward to retract, impossible to enforce, 
exeept by war ; and the British nation will never go | 
w war for Lord Palmerston’s right to regulate the 

Spanish succession.—Spectator, 24th Oct. 





THE POOR OLD quarTertigs. 


Tue two octavo volumes that issue four times a| 
year are in the political press what the Duke of | 
Newcastle and the Marquis of Lansdowne are in 
parliament : every politician was familiar with them 
even in his childhood, and begins to wonder at their 
remaining so long on the seene—especially when 
something escapes from them which reminds him 
of their obsolescent condition. The veteran pe- 
riodieals have just put forth manifest signs of 
senility. 

The Quarterly Review winds up its October num- 
ber with an article on the *‘ Close of Sir Robert 
Peel's Administration’’—a manifesto aiming at the 
restoration of the tory party. It attacks Sir Rob- 
ett’s * Free-trade scheme of revolutionary innova- 
tion :”* tries to show statistically that it is doomed 
to failure at home and abroad ; assails ‘“‘ the new 
moral theory in Treland,”’ namely, ‘‘ to force the 
people on dearer food ;*’ and expands into a direct 
attack upon Sir Robert himself. The reviewer 
euiphatically declares, even now, entire conviction | 
of the purity of the statesman’s motives, but de- 
plores abberrations. The censor accepts for his 
oracle M. Capefigue, ‘a man of ability, who, 
though strangely ignorant, as most foreigners are, 
of the details of our social and political life, is still, 
as will be seen, a very keen observer, and sketches 
strong outlines with a curious felicity." The 
reviewer quotes a passage from M. Capefigue, 
written before the session of 1845, describing Sir 
Robert Peel as ceding under the pressure of the 
ridieal party to ** that financial revolution which 
changes all the combinations of the government of 
Fagland, and tends to destroy the British aristoc- 
mey.”” On that point, ‘‘ M. Peel est un homme 
parfaitement commode, puis que sa doctrine est 
‘'ineessamment ceder lorsque l’opinion se pro- 
nonce :”? and, ‘if the radicals persist,’ says the 
oracle cited, ** he will go on until he shall accom- 
plish Ja réforme absolue, with annual parliaments, 
after the fashion of Cobbett and Hunt.” The re- 


reviewer also quotes from Dr. Arnold; who! 


8a 


VS-— 
_ “Peel has an idea about currency, and a distinct 
impression about it ; and therefore on that point I 





would trust him for not yielding to clamor. But 


QUARTERLIES. 47¢ 
about most matters, the church especially, he seems 
to have no idea; and therefore I would not trust 
him for giving it all up to-morrow if the clamor 
were loud enough.” 

In short, Sir Robert Peel is pronounced by the 
Quarterly to be a “* temporizing utilitarian,”’ and 
the arch-traitor among his colleagues. He is evi- 
dently prepared to go beyond Lord John in the pro- 
cess of innovation; ready to advance—such is the 
construction of the reviewer—even to the ‘* general 
confiscation of property’? by ‘* the new plausibility 
of direct graduated taxation,’ to repeal of the 
Union in Ireland, and “ the total overthrow’ of 
‘all our existing institutions,” to ‘ anarchy and 
agony.”’ ‘Let us therefore endeavor to recon- 
struct, under happier auspices and with safer guides, 
our Protestant protectionist majorities of 1841.” 
Treat leniently the hundred-and-twelve gentlemen 
who * permitted themselves to be involved in Sir 
Robert Peel's abberration :’’ call them not ‘ apos- 
tates ;’’ they may yet be reclaimed. 

This, then, is the object of the paper—to rally 
the broken-up tory party ; and in order to do that 
it is thought practicable to reconvert the “ Peel- 
ites,”’ estimated for the next parliament at the re- 
duced number of “ thirty.”’ To facilitate such a 
result—to make it look at all feasible—perhaps also 
to deter Sir Robert from supporting the present 
government against the tories—much pains are be- 
stowed on an attempt to persuade himself that he 
is politically ruined ; that he ought to retire from 

ublic life; that he is, in short, quite shelved. 

‘he reviewer is a sleeper awakened; he does not 
see the march of events since he last mingled in the 
living workd of polities ; he thinks all the change is 
a special treachery on the part of one man, not the 
natural growth of time. ‘This ignorance of what 
is actually passing around brings him to a double 
reductio ad absurdum, by which his paper is self- 
refuted. He positively thinks that Sir Robert Peel 
is hors de com/at, and that the tory party can onee 
more be evoked, He neglects to show what voea- 
tion such a party would have-—-what it could do 
practically with the concurrence of the people ; and 
without such practical vocation no party can exist 
in a state. The possibility of reviving the tory 
party under Lord Stanley is as morbid a dream as 
the extinction of Sir Robert Peel. There is a 
farce in which the hero is persuaded, against the 
evidence of his senses, that he has been dead and 
buried, and is a ghost. But then, that worthy per- 
son was not quite so wide awake as Sir Robert 
Peel. No faree writer has gone to the extent of 
reénthroning Queen Anne. 

The Ediniurgh Review furnishes a stil! more 
flagrant case of sleeper awakened—or rather, of 
sleeper dreaming. It begins with a paper on ‘* Pro- 
posals for examining the Irish Poor-law,’’ based 
upon Mr. Poulett Scrope’s letters to Lord John 
Russell ; to which, however, the reviewer scarcely 
replies. The article is a mere further appendix to 
the reports by the poor-law commissioners of inquiry; 
it is composed with all the great ability that marked 
those documents, uttered with all the facile and un- 
questioning self-confidence that distinguished the 
heyday of Edinburgh political economy. It is as 
though, on being awakened from profoundest slum- 
bers after his toils, the writer incontinently began 
to pour forth a few sheets more of the same staple, 
without reference to subsequent events or the 
march of opinion beyond his station. Mr. Scrope 
is in truth Get little noticed ; his name often occurs, 
his writing is quoted ; butit is merely as a provoca- 
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tive to a further torrent of the old text of 1834, 
Posterior years have passed in vain for the philos- 
opher ; he belongs to the last generation, and can 
only talk as they talked in his day. He stands by 
the old dogma of 1834—that ‘‘ compulsory charity,” 
that is, relief, ‘* must be rendered less eligible then 
independence” for the laborer; ‘‘ it must be made 
painful, and therefore is degrading.””. Many may 
still think so, but the doctrine begins to be greatly 
doubted ; the reviewer talks as if it were still un- 
questionable. He learns nothing from the last 
decennium, but that in fact the poor-law of England 
has not been rigidly carried out, and that therefore 
tts expenditure has gradually increased ; effectual 
repression and cheapness being the test by which 
he judges a poor-law. He speaks with fond regret 
of the system ‘‘ which has acted so well in Seot- 
land!’ The actual state of Ireland, those terrible 
exigences which demand instant remedy, are pooh- 
poohed or passed silently by. ‘The writer smiles 
superior, and calmly rebukes the impatience of peo- 
ple who, witnessing starvation, calls for food. His 
thesis is altogether negative ; he suggests nothing 
to be done—throws out no trace of a suggestion for 
active measures ; yet he does not show that there is 
in the present condition of Ireland any living prin- 
ciple that would enable the state of things to right 
itself. He is as indifferent to actual events, as 
much absorbed in abstract and partial calculations, 
as a Laputan. 

If they go on at this rate, the Quarterlies will 
soon discover that, in the province of polities, they 
have really become obsolete. We suspect that 
one cause of their intellectual retardation is to be 
found in the very fact of trimestrial publication. It 
has a tendency to beget two kinds of staleness. The 
Morning Post justly lays claim to the substance of 
the paper in the Quarterly Review ; it is in fact the 
thunder of the Pos?, all accumulated for one reéx- 
plosion at second-hand. You have had it all before, 
as occasion arose, hot and hot, in the Post, and do 
not require a repetition ef these doses by wholesale 
—so many two-ounce draughts prescribed to be taken 
once a day, and then redédministered by the barrel. 
Able as the writers of the Post may be, interesting 
as it may be to peruse their lucubrations fresh from 
the pen one by one, we suspect few would sponta- 
neously take up a file of the journal for the last 
two years, oreven the last three months, and read 
it over again. 

The overt staleness of the poor-law paper in the 
Edinimr zh Review is \udierously confessed. It 
was, we are told in a postscript at the end of the 











volume, ‘‘wholly written and printed early in Au- 
gust last ; which is here mentioned to account for 
its taking no notice of the subsequent proceedings of 


Parliament respecting its sulject.””. So, com 
in the spirit of 1834, it was actually written months 
ago ; and the editor has thought it no shame to be- 
tray the reader into wading through a paper that 
would have been stale even in his July number, 
but is quite out of date for October. 

This will never do, in our deys of railway speed. 
That speed may indeed be conducive to rash con- 
clusions, but, rmghtly used, it is even still more 
available for just retrospection. The rapid course 
of the train gives you a more intelligible maplike 
view of your route as a whole ; you see better the 
connexion between causes and results. If superfi- 
cial and dull observers are not allowed so slow a 
contemplation of the present—if rash spirits are 
more indulged in rushing on to a collision with the 





ped | 





more lively sense of the past. News pours in, not 
by fits and starts, but regularly, day by day—mate- 
rials for opinion ; and the process of maturing is 
undelayed by easicrly winds, storms at the Cape 
of Good Hope, or even long breaks in the inter. 
change of statesmanlike views between England 
France, and Germany. The newspaper press has 
received a proportionate improvement. Compare q 
newspaper with a quarterly periodical of the Jas, 
generation, and certain differences will be appa- 
rent: compare them now, and you will probably 
find no difference in the tissue of the writing. Ax 
we have said, you have the quarterly day by day ; 
a little fresher in kind, too, than old toryism or ap. 
cient whiggery. 

If the Gnarterly Reviews would survive, they 
must, we fear, cease to be quarterlies, and vouchsafe 
their lucubrations hy more rapid instalments. Even 
the monthlies are felt to be stale almost as soon as 
published. Throughout England there is one re- 
view that is more quoted than any quarterly—and 
that is the Parisian fortnightly Revue des Deuz 
Mondes. The reason is, that with an equally hich 
standard of literary power, it keeps even pace with 
the times—with events, and with the demands and 
march of opigjon.— Spectator, 24th Oct. 


TRUE DIPLOMACY. 


Ir is surprising to find any English publicist take 
his stand, as Lord Palmerston is reported to have 
done, upon the treaty of Utrecht; for it seems 
impossible to take so false a position without over- 
looking the subsequent history of three countries 

rties to the compact—France, England, and 

pain. Three main principles of the treaty no 
longer possess for those countries any vital exis 
tence. First, the treaty-making authority has vir- 
tually changed its source: international relations 
are no longer matters purely dynastic, but have 
become affairs of ba interest and control. 
Secondly, it is presumed by the treaty, that to dis- 
pose of the royal family is to dispose of the coun- 
try; which was true while the country was ae 
counted the property or ‘‘ possession’’ of the family, 
but is no longer true of France or Spain, or of any 
country of Western Europe ; the government goes 
with the country, not the country with the govern- 
ment. Thirdly, the treaty proceeds upon the 
understanding that the succession to ihe throne is a 
thing to be settled by royal personages as an affair 
entirely within the dictation of their class ; but that 
has ceased to be a substantial verity in the policy 
of Western Europe ; and the three countries con- 
cerned in the Utrecht treaty are eminent examples 
to the contrary. The object, therefore, which was 
to establish “‘ a balance of power’’ in the states of 
Europe, at a time when the monarch could say 
‘* L’état—c’est moi,” is no longer attainable by the 
treaty ; even if that balance of royal families were 
practicable, it would not serve any substantial pur- 
pose, for it would not be a balance of states; in 
none of the free countries of Western Europe is the 
state concentrated in the person of the monarch. 
Before the eighteenth century, indeed, the English 
le had twice deposed their sovereign, and had 

in the second instance diverted the succession from 
the direct line ; but the case of England was then 
exceptional. It is no longer so. France has strictly 
followed England; having had a decapitation, 4 
restoration, a second revolution, and an alienation 
of the crown to a junior branch. Louis Philippe 


future—quick penetration has the advantage of al getealnde holds his crown by the will of the 
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le; whose example may be said to 
Pratt Ered England from. the list of exceptional 
«ses. And the reform bill was a tangible asser- 
on of the fact that the doctrine of popular govern- 
had been affirmed. It is difficult to make 
good queen Isabella's title to the crown under the 
differ- 


ge 


pragmatic sanction; it rests upon two ve 
ant things—the ancient Nafionel usage of Spain, 
(which is not a Salic law,) and the sufferance of 
the living Spanish people. Transfer the sanction 
ofthe Spanish people to the Count of Montemolin, 
and he might enter Madrid to-morrow. 

This alteration of authority involves an alteration 
in the practice of diplomacy, such as we see at 
york. Formerly, diplomatists acted by means of 
threats or bribes addressed to princes. Genuine 
rath, substantial interests, could only be touched 
incidentally. ‘The aim in a diplomatic barga’n was 
i conceal the true object on either side ; and we 
ure told various tales about the address of diploma- 
iists in overreaching each other—their power of 
insinvation, their command of face, their tact at 
concealing their own motives and penetrating those 
of their antagonists. Such tactics might succeed 
with royal persons, because individuals have defi- 
nite objects to lose or gain apart from the material 
interests of nations, and they are amenable to per- 
woal interests. But it is different with peoples ; 
with whom the substantial, genuine, material inter- 
ests are the objects, the beacon and end of diplo- 
macy. With the peoples we must now deal in all 
international relaions—with them through their 
governments de facto. What that government 
shall be, we no longer arrogate the right to choose ; 
we accept it as we find it. We can only interpose 
to modify it when by a direct (not a constructive) 
hostile attack on our own material interests, a 
foreign country provokes actual war and is con- 
qered; or when the foreign nation invites us to 
ud it in reconstructing its machinery of govern- 


ment. An arrangement between obsolete and 


deposed dynasties can give us no right to initiate 
sch interference. 

It follows from these altered premises, that diplo- 
macy must have altered in its mode of effectual 
operation. It is no longer a bargaining between 
princes to dispose of nations for the benefit of their 
royal possessors ; but it is a convention between the 
Tepresentative servants of a nation to make such ar- 
tangements of international intercourse as shall evolve 
the greatest mutual benefit for the several peoples. 
It mus-, therefore, deal with substantials, not pre- 
tences; it must, to succeed, not only arrange to 
make the intercourse beneficial, and to make the 
benefit mutual, but to make each nation fully 
understand and confess that the arrangement is 
mutually beneficial. ‘That mutual intelligence is 
not to be brought about by threats and bribes, but 
solely _ most open and friendly representa- 
tions. How is that .office performed by flippant 
“notes,”’ disguising impertinence and threats in a 
style of polite cireamlocution and obscure insin- 
vation? The system has failed recently, and 
Most sigually, in France, Spain, Brazil, and the 
United States. The bullying of 1840 nearly be- 
tryed us into war; the attempt to force anti- 

the Spanish colonies betrayed our gov- 
emament into technical blunders, and even into deny- 
ing this very treaty, by which a stand is now 
made; the bullying with the United States about 
the “right of search” proved untenable, while 
‘agenuous friendliness settled the disputed north- 
‘st boundary and the Oregon claims ; and a change 
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from the endeavors to coerce Brazil by bullying to 
a more generous policy is already in progress. 
While this change proceeds on either shore of 
the Atlantic, what sort of progress is made with 
the northern powers, who still stand by old treaties 
and dynastic bargains' What stability even is 
secured? None. We make little p in that 
quarter; none that is not immediately connected 
with the substantial interests of the several peoples. 
In that region, where the spirit of such treaties as 
that named from Utrecht still survives, the “ bal- 
ance of power” is a farce. Poland is eaten up; 
Austria totters; Prussia threatens to absorb Ger- 
many, first doubled up for the purpose into a Zoll- 
verein ; Russia feeds its gigantic bulk by swallow- 
ing province after province. The balance of 
power is a farce in the north; because it is felt 
that the dynastic bargains and arrangements cannot 
be final or conclusive, and the real balance of power 
—the developed strength of the peoples—has not 
been evoked. The great check on royal aggres- 
sion is popular power and intelligence. A people 
with moderately cultivated intelligence can soon be 
made to know that international injury is mutual. 
Besides, the very multiplicity of a great nation is 
an impediment to active aggression. The true 
balance of power is its equable diffusion throughout 
nations, which is a real thing; not arbitrary ar- 
rangements to bind and cramp royal holders of 
it ia alleged that Louis Phil 
t is alleged that Louis Philippe acts in an o 
site peer he has outwitied Englend, in = 
to attain his private ends; his affected concessions 
to English views being no more than a “ bait.” 
There is, perhaps, some truth in the complaint, 
though the evil is not to be remedied by a queru- 
lous style of lamentation. There is this distinction 
in the conduct of Louis Philippe and the British 
government, that the latter has acted upon public, 
the former upon private grounds. The French 
Ulysses has throughout his life manifested a curious 
aptitude in falling on his legs; he has contrived to 
seek personal objects, and yet to keep up appear- 
ances and maintain his credit. His early precep- 
tress taught him an active and practical optimism. 
Whether it was as school-master in Geneva—as 
knight-errant sailing about the Mediterranean, and 
marrying, all for love, but most advantageously, into 
a throned family—as a volunteer in America—as a 
royal gentleman of modest mien in France—or as 
citizen king, he has always shown that he could 
fully appreciate his actual position, and was pre- 
pared to make the most of it. This repeated 
success may have exaggerated his confidence in 
arranging everything according to his own wishes, 
and have fostered his self-seeking. But he is 
really a wise as well as a erafty man. He has 
always made his occupation for the time being ‘‘a 
business,’’ and has always thoroughly understood 
it. Since 1830, he has made kingship a business. 
He has used it, incidentally, to advance his own 
family ; but he does so in a truly business-like way. 
He obtains custom by the diligence and punctuality 
with which orders are executed. He may deal in 
a little of the humbug or garnish of trading, but, 
take them all in all, his goods are the best in the 
market. No king could have done better, on the 
whole, for French interests ; or perhaps for English 
interests. He has been a stopeep and bulwark of 
limited monarchy; securing, by moderating, the 
of liberal opinion in Western Europe. 
been a standard of peace. Abolish him, or 





any fit representative whom he may bequeath hip 
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position, and England would have to cope alone, 
on either hand, with the reaction of legitimacy and 
the ive spirit of French aggrandizement. 
Louis Philippe may pursue his private ends, but it 
is mostly through the public objeets and larger 
interests of France. If we would discomfit him, it 
must be by showing that our obj are more 
thoroughly for the republic, broader, and more 
ingenuously pursued. 

A Guizot threatens that he will appeal from the 
British minister.to the British people—from the 
inferior to the higher authority, from the delegate 
to the delegater ; a very fair appeal. In like man- 
ner, if we are really aggrieved by M. Guizot or 
Louis Philippe, our right of appeal lies, not to a 
musty parchment deed between the dis 
dynasties of France and Spain, but from the king 
of the French to the French themselves. To 
enforce that appeal—to make our case irresistible 
—the object of our international claims should be 
reasonable, substantial, genuine, just, above board ; 
really interesting to the peoples, not some techni- 
cality or point of form ; intelligible, and actually 
unders by the peoples. 

Now, what country has taken the lead in estab- 
lishing this new order of things? what country 
insists that it will prove the most profitable to the 
nations, and is prepared to make good that promise 
in its own case'—England. On England, there- 
fore, is it especially incumbent to cultivate the 
altered style of international representation suited to 
the altered condition of affairs, instead of wasting 
her energies and her influence in idle and perhaps 
mischievous references to the policy of old times 
and its obsolete documents. —Spectator, 31st October. 





From the Spectator. 
TRAINING TO MURDER. 


Mvroper is an article of domestic manufacture. 
Not merely are the worst and most revolting cases 
those of the domiciliary kind, not merely are the 
direct instigations to crime found in the abodes of 
the ignorant and depraved, but the murderous dis- 
position is bred and nurtured in our homes. Some- 
times you seem to discover it in a sort of abstract 
form—the quintessence distilled and purified from 
all adulteration. Such seem the cases that have 
been rather common of late years, in which children 
have died under parental ill-usage. 
by the Sheffield Times. Francis Adams, aged one 
year and seven months, was the son of a working 
optician. The infant had been put out to nurse 
twelve months ago, and had been taken home nine 
weeks back; about three months ago it seemed a 
hearty child ; but since that time it had very little 
appetite, and had been always thirsty ; on Monday 
week it had a fit, and died on Wednesday week. 
A surgical examination detected bruises on the 
body and head; under the bruises of the head was 
found blood; and further under, within the skull, 
the whole hemisphere of the brain was a mass of 
coagulated blood. A coroner's jury summed up 
the facts in this verdiet— 

**That the child died from disease of the head ; 
but whether those injuries were caused by accident 
or ill-treatment of the parents, does not appear ; and 
it is the opinion of the jury that the conduct of the 
father and mother towards the deceased child had 
been barbarous and unfeeling.’’ od afi 

The father said that the child had’a bad temper ; 
‘and ‘he added, “‘ We have a little rod ; but T have 





One is reported | 
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not beat him to harm him.” 
the inquest threw further light on the case. 

Elizabeth Holt, servant to Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
said that they behaved very well to the olues: and 
the youngest child, but very badly to the one tha: 
has died. They both flogged it. The fathe, 
generally flogged it with a rod, but the mothe 
with a rope. After flogging it, she put it in a day 
closet up stairs, sometimes for about an hoy 
The mother never washed or cleaned the child hey. 
self. The neighbors have been in when the mothe, 
was beating the child, and wanted to take the ¢hi); 
from her. When the child was put in the cellar. ; 
sat on the cold floor, and grazed tts face on the cog); 
Sor it could not walk. 

Mrs. Crosby, a neighbor, said that she nad tol; 
the mother not to beat it so much. 

Mrs. Royle, another neighbor, had been into the 
house, and talked to Mrs. Adams about beating th, 
child. She had seen her with a cord in her hand. 
larger than the one produced. It had a knot in i:- 
and she saw a mark on the child’s neck, and , 
wound on the ear which bled ; and the blood trickle 
down its neck. Mrs. Adams was a violent temper, 
and laid all the blame to the temper of the child, 
When the child was taken sick, its mother appeared 
very sorry, and said she would never beat a chili 
again as long as she lived. 

The mother, therefore, was not simply a fiend 
we should much misconceive the case if we were to 
suppose that. But the child was troublesome and 
** fractious ;"’ and Mrs. Adams herself was hasty in 
temper. With the violent ions, the slightes, 


loosening to the rein of self-command is apt 1 
beget a paroxysm of rage which propagates itself, 
Persons of cooler disposition or better discipline 


would perhaps be unable to comprehend the {ul 
force and literal truth of the expression that such 
assion “runs away” with you. When onee it 
as set in, the chances of recovering self-control 
are doubtful. How desirable is it then, to abolish 
from common custom all practices which tend w 
evoke those stormy passions. 

But Mrs. Adams evidently thought that she was 
justified in using some “‘ severity,’ as it is called; 
the less ferocious father thought that there was no 
harm in keeping a rod fora baby; and even the 
humane neighbor who interposed only desired the 
mother not to beat the child ‘‘so much,”” There's 
no misgiving as to the moral lawfulness of flogging 
a little child that could not walk; none of these 
people seem to know that all such violent resoris 
are absolutely needless with young children; and 
that even with those who are older, personal cha 
tisement is an admission of gross neglect at a ume 
when childhood is tender and ductile. They do not 
know that the utmost strictness of discipline may 
be enforced on children, the most despotic influene: 
over them acquired, without a single act of violence. 
The conditions to that moral control are patience. + 
diligence that omits no opportunity of correction, 
(taking each fault committed by the child less as 
an offence than as a symptom that an instant instat 
ment of instruction is needed,) simplicity of require- 
ment, unvarying consistency, and unceasing 
ness. The last is the great talisman of power. 
But the other conditions are essential to a high class 
of training ; and they are the product of a higher 
intellectual culture than was perhaps to be expected 
in the persons who were subjected to the inquiry. 
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ii not know where “‘ to draw the line.” We see 
the fatal result, 
is terrible to think of the vast extent of needless 
misery inflicted on the young and helpless by the 
gerity that parents arrogate the right to use. 
Picture to yourself the terrors of this 
js cowering under the rod—his shrinking from the 
jerce faces of estranged parents—his ungovernable 
and irritation, provoking new inflictions—his 
despair, in that dark cellar, where he ** sat on the 
cold floor and grazed his face on the coals, for he 
could not walk ’’—his terrors at the strange sensa- 
tions attending the incursion of physical disease— 
his perishing thus under woes unutterable by his 
childish tongue, with none to rescue him! His is 
yot 2 solitary case ; there are thousands like it— 
huadreds of thousaads that differ only in degree. 

Nor is the actual death the sele way in which 
murder is thus bred. Our moral code admits and 
recognizes unkindness and anger as lawful attend- 
ats of the family hearth ;' anger and unkindness, 
io which first arise the murderous passions, foster 
them, and justify them by provocation and example. 
There have been few murderers who have not been 
seat forth from their early home passionate, sullen, 
orcallous ; few whom intelligeut training might not 
have set, in their tender years, on a better path ; 
few whom kind, indulgent parents, might not have 
encouraged and caressed out of bad habits of mind. 
But an infancy of squalid neglect, with the rod and 
the coal-hole as accessories, is likely enough to 
turn out dullards and murderers—creatures trained 
carry on the same system and propagate the 
same breed. 

We provide a criminal code to chastise overt 
murder—a religious hierarchy to preach against 
evil passions; but we continue in many ways to 
keep up the moral atmosphere that is prolific in 
such bad passions : we are only beginning to cleanse 
out the squalid abodes of the poorer classes; we 
have made no progress worth boast with education ; 
by our very code of correctional discipline we sanc- 
tion retributive vengeances ; in our prisons, our army 
and navy, we set examples of brutal chastisement ; 
and in our social customs generally we give free 
scope to that gloomy unkindness in the relations of 
life which is the real source of most wrongdoing. 





SUNDAY TRAINS IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue new Directors of the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway have announced their determination 
to stop the running of trains on Sundays, and the 
Scottish public feels in a dilemma. Sir Andrew 
Agnew has stolen a march upon the more liberal 
party, and north of the Tweed people searcely dare 
say all that they think upon the subject; for in no 
country on the face of the earth does the priesthood 
exereise a more inquisitorial and despotic sway than 
it that section of the United Kingdom, which 
8 always boasting of its “civil and religious 
liberty.’ 

_ Scotland evinces many signs of a transition state 
i matters of religions opinion ; which is becoming 
aragee f but rapidly, liberalized. It has long 

deemed fashionable there, ‘‘ comme il faut,”’ 
to belong to the Church of England. Doubts as to 
the real piety and morality of ascetic observances 
gun ground. But the that entertain these 
wentiments has hardly attained the advancement that 
Would embolden it to out: men mistrust, not 
tach other’s convictions, but each other’s firmness 
to declare convictions. 


baby— | The 


Thus, instead of directly attacking that compul- 
sory observance of sectarian rules which the closing 
of the railway would be, the opponents of the inno- 
vation are busy in trying to show that it does not 
facilitate but hinder a due observance of the Sabbath. 
re appears to be no doubt that the railway is 
actually used by persons going to churches in the 
large towns; and it is said that, among others, 
numbers of Roman Catholics so used it. Perha 
Sir Andrew Agnew and the rigid Presbyterians 
not consider attendance at a Roman Catholic place 
of worship to be due observance of the Sabbath, but 
rather desecration. 

Opponents of the change, however, might take 
up broader and firmer ground. The closing of rail- 
ways on Sunday is not a general custom in the 
United Kingdom ; it is advocated by a majority 
only in certain sects. When those sects take 
advantage of any position which they may occupy as 
directors of a railway, in order to enforce sectarian 
observances upon the public at large, it is clearly 
an abuse of opportunity and of authority. The 
matter is one quite beyond the province of a railway 
company, and proper only to be settled by the 
public itself. Certain practices of society are 
regulated through express laws by the legislature ; 
others are adjusted by public opinion ; and in either 
case, the result will conform more nearly to the 
real state of national opinion than if an unrecognized 
and self-appointed body undertake to settle usage 
for the public. If ‘‘serious’’ persons object w 
Sunday travelling, they cannot fairly enforce the 
abstinence through the railway, but they should act 
by persuasion on the consciences of individuals. 

[hey should not stop the supply, but try to prevent 
the Menwry They have no right to anticipate the 
result of such a task unperformed. If Scotland had 
full conviction that railway travelling is sinful or 
not decorous, decent people, the paying class, would 
not travel by railways, and there hes * be no ocea- 
sion for compulsory stoppage. That there are rail- 
way travellers, proves that Scotland has not that 
full and settled conviction ; and for a railway com- 
pany to drive the practice down the throat of the 
public, is an impertinent usurpation.—<Spectator. 





SCANDAL IN HIGH LIFE. 


Scarcety a month passes without some tale of 
*« scandal in high life’? bursting upon the aston- 
ished world. It bursts out and is hushed up again 
with equal abruptness ; mystifies the ignoble vulgar, 
and is forgotten. It assumes shapes so various, 
that the cursory observer cannot classify the facts. 
Perhaps it is, that Lady Adela or Lady Georgiana 
has run away to be married ; some mismanagement 
on the part of parents saving to her Lydia Lan- 
guish’s doom, a i in the regular way, 
** with consent of friends.’’ But even in this com- 
mon class of irregularities each specimen varies 
from its fellows. Now the young lady is oo 
to be in the nursery, and.is found to be at Gretna 
Green ; as though child and parents were strangers 
to each other—the parents not knowing even that 
she had grown to be a woman—she treating her 
‘* natural guardians” as a sort of natural enemies, 
to be mistrusted. Now the evasive young couple 
were to have been married by consent ; but at some 
day fixed by the coolest and most indifferent calew 
lation of the friends aforesaid, without regard for 





the impatience proper to youth. The public is fur- 
ther scandalized by seeing a peer interpose to pre- 
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vent the marriage, though quite regular in all legal 
forms ; and by seeing eae ieee shah 
from his duty at the importunate instance of rank. 
Again, the public is laggy. gy Gaga aaes by seeing 
a young couple elope, mn married by the 

er’s chaplain ; as though the parental consent 
actually awaited the elopement. There is, to the 
eyes of the uninitiated, strange forgetfulness of 
natural sense and natural affections. 

But happy the irregularities that end so happily. 
It is not always so. More monstrous stories are 
sometimes bruited. At one time the public learns 
with amazement that in ‘* high life’? the imputa- 
tion of light conduct is made with the utmost levity. 
The commonest morbid personal appearances suf- 
fice to entail upon a lady the open imputation of 
expected maternity, though the ring is absent from 
the finger and the maiden’s conduct has been abso- 
lutely irreproachable. Actions for criminal con- 
versation make known the astounding fact, that 
there is many an Othello in “ high life,”’ only not 
black—many a Desdemona, only not virtuous: the 
case is so common that it needs no lago to awaken 
suspicion. You also learn that who bear 
titles, though they can scarcely claim that of gen- 
tlemen, habitually listen to the most odious tale- 
bearing of low servants, and set vagabond men as 
spies upon the privacy of their wives. Nay worse : 
ior. One that in those upper circles the memory of 

er affection, of former worship, will not conse- 
crate woman against the most hideous prying into 
the secrets of the dressing-room ; but that circum- 
stances are dragged into open day which no exigen- 
cies of evidence can justify. For there are 
which a man would never expose to the 7 of 
strangers, though for lack of the exposure he should 
fail a hundred times in a court of law. 

The public is puzzled, and on each oceasion asks 
what it all means? ‘* What can be the matter up 
there?’’—The causes are not very recondite. 
Luxury and leisure may explain much. Superior 
rank and superior wealth bring immunity from 
common penalties, a sense of superiority to ordinary 
restraints. In every class, the bulk of the indi- 
viduals must be commonplace persons. With the 
truly refined, that powerful restrainer good taste 
prevails; but with the mob, the ‘‘ great mob” as 
well as little, the good taste which is a living prin- 
ciple for the few becomes a dry set rule to the 
many; the very multiplication of artificial refine- 
ments misleads from the steadfast light of nature 
inwardly shining ; forms and etiquettes usurp the 
place of natural affections, except where the instinc- 
tive feelings are suddenly and vigorously evoked in 
some way that overrides forms and etiquettes. 
Large houses help to beget personal separations 
and estrangements in families : parents and children 
are at times in the relation of lodging-house-keeper 
and tenant; the child much in the position of a 
tenant who cannot pay his rent and dreads to meet 
his surly landlord on the stairs. What if sucha 
landlord stand in the way of a love-match! will he 
be consulted. 

Sometimes men wake up from this sickly dream 
of artificial ‘‘ life’’ to look abroad upon the life of 
nature : but it is when they stand on the threshold 
of the tomb, to back upon their fruitless path ; 
or when, overtaken by some calamity, they seek 
the arms of nature to weep in them—to repent— 
and sulk. Strange, that they so seldom wake uw 
when it is in their power to do so for some on 
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. lish; 
Gretna Green, in the hope of preventing oe 


matches. Let the abolitionists beware. Irregy. 


arr) age, 


racy. 
Juliet : you 


Len 
better revise his calculations. 

There is, indeed, one rule which, candidly ob- 
served, will serve as a faithful clue out of mos 
social diffieulties—the rule of kindness. Selfish. 
ness has its day of enjoyment, such as it is; but it 

ys a heavier penalty than any other social offence. 

way! is the old age of the heartless. He is the 
true Epicurean whose delights are not embittered 
by the tears of others, save only the zest of that 
exquisite salt which human weakness distils from 
the eyes of happiness itself.—Spectator, 24th Oc. 





From the Examimer 
and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay, Author of 
” ino,’ ** Cecilia,” Ge. Edited by her 
Niece. Vol. VI.—1793-1812. Colburn. 


Axyoruer volume will complete this work. We 
reserve, till it appears, what may then be more 
fitly said. Why four years should have intervened 
since the last volume, we are not informed ; butt 
is not difficult to imagine that much delay may bs 
found necessary, in the publication of a diary of 
private thoughts and conversations. 

Little Fanny Burney, in the commencement of 
this volume, has become, at the mature age of 
forty-one, little Madame D’Arblay. The Jobo- 
sonian circle are gone away into the past. The 
French Revolution has ux 8 everybody very ser 
ous. The Burney family are chiefly minding thez 
own affairs, and that ‘‘ honest fellow the doctor” 
is writing a dreadfully long epic poem about astron 
omy. The chivalrous M. D’Arblay gardens, and 
is very affectionate to his wife, who rewards him 
with a son, and, through endless pages of this 
diary, dwells and dotes upon her own little pretty 
maternities, with as much care and elaboration of 
manner as if she were writing Evelina or Conilis. 
The drawback of this otherwise delightful book 
lies in that direction. You can never be secure 
how much of its character or dialogue is thoroughly 
reliahle for truthfulness. We have no faith » 
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fanny may toss her head as she pleases at rival 
dary keepers, and may reflect with all becoming 
giisfaction “* _— having very seldom met Mr. 
poswell, as I knew there was no other securi 
inst all manner of risks in his relations ;’’ but 
Roswell beats her ali to nothing in the art of 
pruading his readers of the truth of what he tells 


We to take a few extracts, and can hardly 
uke what will not be likely to please. Every page 
of the book has entertainment of some kind in it. 


CANNING COMES OUT. 


“What an excellent opening Mr. Canning has 
made at last! Entre nous soit dit, 1 remember, 
when at Windsor, that I was told Mr. Fox came to 
fton purposely to engage to himself that young 
man, from the already great promise of his rising 
ihilities; and he made dinners for him and his 

, Lord Holland, to teach them political les- 
ws. It must have had an odd effect upon him, I 
dink, to hear such a speech from his disciple. 
Wr. Lock now sends us the papers for the debates 
ery two or three days ; he cannot quicker, as his 
wn household readers are so numerous. I see 
dmost nothing of Mr. Windham in them ; which 
vxes me; but I see Mr. Windham in Mr. Can- 

. ” 


sing. 
M. D’ARBLAY IN HIS GARDEN. 


“This sort of work, however, is so totally new 
whim, that he receives every now and then some 
if poor Merlin’s ‘ disagreeable compliments ;’ for, 
vhen Mr. Lock’s or the captain’s gardeners favor 
oar with a visit, they commonly make 
inown that all has been done wrong. Seeds are 
swing in some parts when plants ought to be 
mping, and plants are running to seed while they 
we thought not yet at maturity. Our garden, 
therefore, is not yet quite the most profitable thing 
in the world ; but M. D’A. assures me it is to be 
te staff of our table and existence. 

“A little, too, he has been unfortunate ; for, 


ty |advantage, save only 
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had her consolations, and describes them with an 
amusing unconsciousness : 

“The piece was represented to the utmost dis- 
. Siddons and Mr. Kem- 
ble; for it was not written with any idea of the 
stage, and my illness and weakness, and constant 
absorbment, at the time of its preparation, occa- 
sioned it to appear with so many undramatic 
effects, from my inexperience of theatrical requi- 
sites and demands, that, when I saw it, 1 myself 
4 getter a thousand things I wished to change. 

e performers, too, were cruelly imperfect, and 
made blunders I blush to have pass for mine— 
added to what belong to me. ‘The most important 
character after the hero and heroine had but two lines 
of his part by heart! He made all the rest at ran- 
dom, and such nonsense as put all the other actors 
out as much as himself; so that a more wretched 
performance, except Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Kemble, 
and Mr. Bensley, could not be exhibited in a 
barn.”’ 

Cumberland, of course, hovered over the failure 
with the delight of the crow for carrion; and, by 
way of having a poor little woman, as we suppose, 
‘anger in her pain,”’ suggested reform, resuscita- 
tion, and all sorts of desperate things. See how 
she is taken in by it, and writes to her simple old 
father : 

‘* Your conversation with Mr. Cumberland as- 
tonished me. I certainly think his experience of 
stage effect, and his interest with players, so im- 
portant, as almost instantly to wish putting his 
sincerity to the proof. How has he got these two 
characters—one of Sir Fretful Plagiary, detesting 
all works but those be owns, and all authors but 
himself ; the other, of a man too perfect even to 
know or conceive the vices of the world, such as 
he is painted by Goldsmith in ‘ Retaliation’ And 
which of these characters is true? 

*“*T am not at all without thoughts of a future 
revise of ‘ Edwy and Elgiva,’ for which I formed a 
plan on the first night, from what occurred by the 
representation. And let me own to you, when 


vter immense toil in planting and transplanting | you commend my ‘bearing so well a theatrical 


sawberries round our hedge, here at Bookham, 


drubbing,’ I am by no means enabled to boast I 


iwhas just been informed they will bear no fruit |bear it with conviction of my utter failure. The 
the first year, and the second we may be over the | piece was certainly not heard, and therefore not 


tills and far away !’ 


really judged. e audience finished with an 


“ Another time, too, with great labor, he cleared | unmixed applause on hearing it was withdrawn for 
s considerable compartment of weeds, and, when | alterations, and I have considered myself in the 


looked clean and well, and he showed his work | publicly acce 


situation of having at my own 


» the gardener, the man said he had demolished | option to let the piece die, or attempt its resuscita- 
m asparagus bed! M. d’A. protested, however, | tion—its reform, as Mr. Cumberland calls it.” 


rothing could look more like des mauvaises 


Which of the characters is trae? Why did 


“His greatest passion is for transplanting. Fanny D’Arblay need to be told that Goldsmith’s 


Everything we possess he moves from one end of 


character’ was a piece of exquisite persiflage 


ite garden to another, to produce better effects. | and raillery ; perhaps one of the finest instances of 


Roses take place of jessamines, j 


vhether the effect may not be a general mortality, 
ummer only can determine. 


“Such is our horticultural history. But I must | who, 
dot omit that we have had for one week cabbages | discovery : 


jessamines of hon- | that style in the whole range of the language ' 
— and honeysuckles of hilaes, till they have “ 
danced round as far as the space allows ; but 


THE LITERARY CLUB. 


“The club has been very much crowded this 
season. Mr. Fox was at the last, and Windham! 
late, did not put a good face on the 
ywever, all were very loquacious and 

We have vacancies. Poor Sir 


m our own cultivation every day! O, you have eae 
idea how sweet they tasted ! We agreed they illiam Jones has occasioned one—but black balls 


iad a freshness and a goiit we had never met | have been 


ty. Three or four d—lish democrats, 


vith before. We had them for too short a time to | Dieu merci! have had the door shut upon ’em.”” 


few tired of them, because, as I have already 


veknew they were eatable.”’ 
ug Madore D’Ashiay wes inconiideiate easel 
“attempt a tragedy, which was damned. But 





MADAME AND HER CRITICS. 
‘* Upon a second reading the ‘ Monthly Review” 
upon * Camilla,’ I am in far better humor with it, 
and willing to confess to the criticisms, if I may 
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claim by that concession any right to the eulogies. 
bn are stronger and more important, upon re 

, than I had imagined, in panic of a first 
survey and an unprepared-for disappointment in 
anything like severity from so friendly an editor. 
The recommendation at the conclusion of the book, 
as a warning guide to youth, would recompense me, 
upon the least reflection, for whatever strictures 
might recede it. I hope my kind father has not 
suffered his generous—and to me most cordial— 
indignation against the reviewer to interfere with 
per answer to the affectionate letter of Dr. 

iffiths ** 


CALEB WILLIAMS. 


** We have just been lent ‘Caleb Williams, or 
Things as they are.’ Mr. Lock, who says its 
design is execrable, avers that one little word is 
omitted in its title, which should be thus— or 
Things as they are not.’ ”’ 


THE GARRICKS AT LICHFIELD. 


**T went next to the Garrick House, which has 
been lately repaired, stuccoed, enlarged and sashed. 
Peter Garrick, David's eldest brother, died about 
two years ago, leaving all his possessions to the 
apothecary that had attended him. But the will 
was disputed and set aside not long since, it having 
appeared at a trial that the testator was insane at 
a time the will was made; so that Mrs. Doxie, 
Garrick's sister, a widow with a numerous family, 
recovered the house and 30,000/. She now lives 
in it with her family, and has been able to set up a 
carriage. The inhabitants of Lichfield were so 
pleased with the decision of the court on the trial, 
that they illuminated the streets, and had public 
rejoicings on the occasion.” 

Astronomer Herschel receives poet Burney at 


Slough, and the poet after dinner unpacks his epic. 
The scene is amusing, and the philosopher's re- 
marks on poetry somewhat ‘‘ overset’’ one still, as 
they overset the worthy doctor on that memorable 
evening. 

** Your health was drunk after dinner (put. that 
into your pocket ;) and after much social conversa- 


tion and a few hearty la 
to take a walk, in order, I believe, to leave Her- 
schel and me together. We walked and talked 
round his great telescopes till it grew damp and 
dusk, then retreated into his study to philosophize. 

**T had a string of questions ready to ask, and 
astronomical difficulties to solve, which, with look- 
ing at curious books and instruments, filled up the 
time charmingly till tea, which being drank with 
the ladies, we two retired again to the starry. 
Now having paved the way, we began to talk of 
my poetical plan, and he pressed me to read what 
I had done. Heaven help his head! my eight 
books, of from 400 to 820 lines, would require 
two or three days to read. He made me unpack 
my trunk for my MS., from which I read him the 
titles of the chapters, and begged he would choose 
any book or character of a great astronomer he 
panne ‘ Oh, let us have the beginning.’ I read 

im the first eighteen or twenty lines of the exor- 
dium, and then said I rather wished to come: to 
modern times ; I was more certain of my ground 
in high antiquity than after the time of Copernicus, 
and began my eighth chapter, entirely on Newton 
and his system. He gave pod 6 greatest ee 
agement ; said repeatedly that I perfectly under- 
stood what I was writing about ; and only stopped 
me at two places; one was at a word too strong 


hs, the ladies proposed 
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for what I had to describe, and the other at one tes 
weak. The doctrine he allowed to be quite ortho. 
dox, concerning gravitation, refraction 
a, comets, magnitudes, distances, 

., &c., but made a discovery to me 
I known sooner, would have overset me, and pres 
vented my reading any part of my work : he said 
he had almost always had an aversion to poetry 
which he regarded as the arraugement of §,, 
words, without any useful meaning or adherenes 
to truth ; but that, when truth and science were 
united to these fine words, he liked poetry yer, 
well ; and next morning, after breakfast, he mo, 
me read as much of another chapter on Des Cartes 
&c., as the time would allow, as I had ordered yp. 
carriage at twelve. I read, talked, asked questions 
and looked at books and instruments till near one, 
when I set off for Chelsea.’’ 

That, of course, is a letter of the doctor's to his 
daughter. We will now borrow one of the daug},. 
ter’s to her unmarried sister, which the reader yj] 
find ve leasant. Sister Charlotte is going to 
marry Mr. Brome, and proposing to take her lover 
on a visit to the D’Arbly hermitage, sister Fanoy 
thus replies : : 

“* T need not say how I shall rejoice to see you 
again, nor how charmed we shall both be to make 
a nearer uaintance with Mr. Brome; but, {or 
Heaven's sake, my dear girl, how are we to give him 
a dinner '—unless he will bring with him his pou- 
try, for ours are not yet arrived from Bookham; 
and his fish, for ours are stil! at the bottom of some 
pond we know not where ; and his spit, for our 
Jack is yet without one ; and his kitchen grate, for 
ours waits for Count Rumford’s next pamphlet — 
not to mention his table-linen ;—and not to speak 
of his knives and forks, some ten of our poor ong- 
inal twelve having been massacred in M. D’ Arblay's 
first essays in the art of carpentering ;—and to say 
nothing of his large spoons, the silver of our plated 
ones having feloniously made off under cover of the 
whitening-brush ;—and not to talk of his cook, 
ours being not yet hired ;—and not to start the sub- 
ject of wine, ours, by some odd accident, sul 
remaining at the wine merchant’s ! 

** With all these impediments, however, to con- 
vivial hilarity, if he will eat a quarter of a joint of 
meat, (his share, ] mean,) tied up by a packthread, 
and roasted by a log of wood on the bricks—and 
declare no potatoes so as those dug by M. 
d’Arblay out of our garden—and protest our small 
beer gives the spirits of champagne—and make 10 
inquiries where we have deposited the hops he will 
conclude we have emptied out of our table-cloth— 
and pronounce that bare walls are superior to ts)- 
estry—and promise us the first sight of his epistle 
upon visiting a new-built cottage—we shall be si- 
cerely happy to receive him in our hermitage; 
where I hope to learn, for my dearest Charlotte's 
sake, to love him as much as, for his own, | have 
very long admired him.’’ 


THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA GOSSIPS ABOUT ACTRESSES. 


‘* The play they were going to was * The Mer 
chant of Venice,’ to see a new actress, just now 
much talked of—Miss Beiterton ; and the indulgent 
king, hearing she was extremely frightened at the 
thoughts of appearing before him, desired she 

ight choose her own part for the first exhibition 
in bis presence. She fixed upon Portia. : 

In speaking of Miss Farren’s marriage with 
the Earl of Derby, she dispiayed that sweet mind 
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which her state and station has so wholly escaped 
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ing ; for, far from expressing either horror, or 
slg t, or derision at 7 ye being elevated 
i the rank of second countess of England, she 
li me, With an air of satisfaction, that she was 
isformed She had behaved extremely well since her 
marriage, and done many generous and charitable 


ee 
cae spoke with pleasure, too, of the high mar- 
riage made by another actress, Miss Wallis, who 
igs preserved @ spotless character, and is now the 
yife of aman of fortune and family, Mr. Camp- 


. In mentioning Mrs. Siddons, and her great and 
yfecting powers, she much surprised me by intelli- 
sence that she had bought the proprietorship of 
Suiler’s Wells. lL could not hear it without some 
masement ; it seemed, | said, so extraordinary a 
combination—so degrading a one, indeed—that of 
ibe first tragic actress, the living Melpomene, and 
wnething so burlesque as Sadler's Wells. She 
jughed, and said it offered her a very ludicrous 
image, for ‘Mrs. Siddons and Sadler's Wells,’ 
gid she, ‘seems to me as ill fitted as the dish they 
al a toad in a hole; which I never saw, but 
ways think of with anger—putting a noble sirloin 
if beef into a poor, paltry batter-pudding !’”’ 

Itis some satisfaction to shi’ sonality how 
mny generations the authoress of Evelina saw rise 
mi foe, before the home that waits for all of us 
recived her in her eighty-eighth year—that ‘* Miss 
Ietterton’’ has not yet passed away; but that the 
pblie may still enjoy the mirth and humor which 
wst upon'the stage half a century since, in the 
ai] buoyant spirits and cordial laugh of our admi- 
nile Mrs. Glover. 





From the Examiner. 
Tv Cotter’s Sunday, and other Poems; chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect. By Peter Stitt, Aber- 
deen. 


Tus little volume, both from its merits and the 
nerest attaching to the circumstances of the 
miter, deserves more notice than it has attracted, 
i least in England. The author, who tells his 
on story in a very well-written preface, was born 
n Fraserburgh, in Aberdeenshire, in 1814; his 
uber being then a farmer there, and in comforta- 
ie circumstances, ‘* But by a Jawsuit,’’ continues 
tsson, ‘* then pending between him and the pro- 
wetor of his farm, he became the poorest man in 
te parish ; the expenses of litigation, though the 
me was finally decided in his favor, having 
sorbed his whole property.’’ The old man spent 
te rest of his life as aday laborer; and young 
Sill was indebted for nearly all the little educa- 
in he received, to the pious counsels of an excel- 
sit mother, and, yet more especially, to his 
maternal grandmother, who appears to have more 
‘rectly charged herself with his intellectual train- 
ig : 


“Her memory,” he says, “‘ was an inexhausti- 
‘e magazine of choice sayings, anecdotes, prov- 
ms, tales, and old ballads ; and my mind became 
‘red with many of these long before I had 
med to spell my own name. I can yet ber 
“all the bright sunny summer evenings when 

“we set myself down beside her on the fe 
owany (datsied] banks of Ugie, and listened with 
elightful emotions to her ever-varying anecdotes 
wi tales ; or the long, dark winter nights, when I 
ive given up my whole heart to her songs and 
, ere the cares of life had yet crowded 
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around me, or the sunshine of childhood passed 


away.”’ 

He was afterwards sent for a short time by an 
uncle to a country school, where Scott’s Beauties 
of Eminent Writers, which was the class-book in 
use, introduced him to Gray, Parnell, Campbell, 
Thomson, Scott, Byron, and Burns ; but his uncle 
soon died, and at about the age of eleven the boy 
had to exchange all this literary luxury for the side 
of a lone heath-clad hill, where he was employed 
in tending cattle in the service of a farmer. He 
continued in farm-service for seven or eight years, 

ing from one master to another, and leading, 

e confesses, a wild and thoughtless life. At last, 

when not yet twenty, he married, and became a 
day laborer : 

**T was married,’ he writes, “ in July, 1833 ; 
and it was in autumn, 1835, while serving fora 
few weeks in the parish of Belhelvie, about twenty 
miles from my home, that a small red spot made its 
appearance upon one of my eyes, and increased in 
size and pain daily till the eye became almost blind. 
I served out my time with much pain; went home 
at Martinmas and put myself under medical treat- 
ment, which proved of no avail. The other eye 
soon began to exhibit the same symptoms, and, in 
a few weeks, I was involved in all but complete 
darkness.’’ 

In this state he remained for six months. As 
soon as he recovered his sight, and some measure 
of strength, he hastened to return to work : 

** Tt was the season of peat-casting,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ and I remember well I went to the moss 
[bog] of Cruden with my staff in one hand and my 
Pe in the other. I was not indeed able to wheel 
the peats to the lair, but 1 managed to cast fifty 
barrowfuls the first day, and gloried in my own 
strength when I made out an hundred the next. 
For the last six months I had earned nothing, and 
now, in two days, I had gained Is. 6d.! Oh! the 
very thought was enough to effect a complete cure 
on my then stiff and feeble limbs. I continued to 
go on with my work, improving in strength slowly ; 
but what I wanted of strength was made up by the 
ardor of a willing and contented mind, and that 
ardor prompted me to over-estimate and over-tax 
my strength.”’ 

From his childhood he had been subject to occa- 
sional attacks of partial deafness. And now he 
adds, ‘* I lost my hearing in the course of a single 
afternoon, while working on that same desolate 
and dreary mine; and it was the general opinion 
of the people in the neighborhood that | over- 
worked and hurt myself, and thus caused my deaf- 
ness.’ His deafness continues complete and 
apparently incurable. The attack was followed in 
the first instance by an illness which kept him, for 
three more years, from working or earning any- 
thing ; and his health has been ever since precari- 
ous and broken. His privations and sufferings, it 
may therefore be supposed, cannot have been 
light ; but they have been bravely borne. His 
unpretending, unostentatious narrative proceeds : 

** It would answer no good purpose were I to 
give a detail of the sufferings of my wife and chil- 
dren during these years of sickness and privation ; 
yet they can never be effaced from my memory, 
nor the thoughts they inspired altogether forgotten. 
When able to leave my bed, and often when I was 
not, I endeavored to amuse myself, and in some 
degree managed to wean my thoughts from brood- 
ing over my afflictions, attempts at verse- 
making. Poetry had always been one of my chief 
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: delights, even when a child, and my first attempt |day seems to be the one which he himself rate, 
q at rhyming was made in the course of the winter,|the highest. It has been objected, he intimates 
1835-6. IT then found it a source of amusement | that this is too close an imitation of Burn’, 
and even pleasure ; and now that T was deaf, the | Cotter’s hecurdey Night; and he does not deny 
complete silence with which I was sarrounded did | that there is something of imitation in it ; «hy; * 
not in the least degree detract from the same fecl-| he adds, “ I humbly think it contains at leas, 3, 
} ings of gratification. On the contrary, as deafness | much imitation of nature as it does of Burns.” |; 
continued year after year, I became more studious, | may be most fairly described as a sequel, or secon 
rr, oar eT to my nary I ae pat Re oad poem, oe nney of its origi. [Blac 
j m to , but was nal. jon and manner are derive ili 
, sadly puzzled how to siebee Cais and have! from Burns, or formed upon what he rey deen. * os 
often walked a distance of fourteen miles to borrow | but the description is true to nature and {\!! of ve 
a volume ; and that too on days so exceedingly rage feeling. The following stanzas may sery, lowed 
wet and stormy \- 4 my fellow-laborers coe not | for a specimen : aia wo 
‘ go out to work. Chambers’ Edinbu ournal,| & es 
with occasionally a look of a wookiy Stipa r, | The solemn service o'er, a happy pair, sorely 
was, however, fora long time almost m a 344 re with themselves, they homeward go; fellow 
1 reading. When I had nothing to read, I wrote ; hile balmy round them breathes the evening air, ball ha 
and in the spring of 1835 I ished a few poems he sun’s declining ra now slanting low : bloody 
for the first time ; necessity compelling me to do The wee-things meet them wi’ a fervent glow shattez 
86, in the hope of realizing as much profit as might O’ infant love, that knows nor fraud nor guile, the bor 
heey tay Sneha Gankity Pho absolate starvation, | A0” blithely tell how granny did bestow move, 
This hope was so far realized ; but the publication Her hoarded gifts, their little hearts to wile sun, pi 
was of no permanent benefit. and, my health be- Frae - a lang, an’ keep them blest . st 
f coming somewhat improved, I struggled on, — sng 
* oles 7 3 Sux-an 
monet Gras anal fwas dean po ng ir 4 “« Meanwhile, wi’ hoary locks, the age-bent dame suffer 
work by a return of the before-mentioned trouble o , Rag Sarin -™ ee ea deen, : wound 
in my head. During the winter of 1843-4 I earned Recalls to mind the happy days Mean noe, — 
—s viring siitig. Mower’ bd fbka Wits When she, fu’ blest, wi’ him that ‘s now no more, pe 
better, and publica thothes eiall eallbcdon of | eearins free the holy house 0° prayer, = 
which foitniieti to fall into th Had wont to meet her ain blithe infant core, my br 
eames of me es Sof enoagh ai rie ‘he! That now are parted far, some here, some there, sign v 
altel wins patidaigd Qe detnon ki Gen’ exahaed Some in — green kirk-yard, an’ some she kens na gun | 
to’ bring out the present volume, and at the same a the 
per 8 he informs nn to Ae oh many sani eh ie yes the thought she seeks the ingle neuk, Geel. 
which were previously nd his reach, and a ’ heaves a secret sigh unkent to a’, | 
to continue the education of his children, which | Syne bids the cour teeny the holy ook, ren 1 
otherwise he could not have done. The unqneru-| An’ read the text and psalms ere gloamin fa’ ; re 
lous way in which all this is related shows that we | Close to her chair he willingly does draw, ers | 
have here at least the mens sana, if not the in| The soul-inspired mandate to obey ; dem 
corpore sano; and that hopeful heart which has) The wee-things standing, in a ruddy raw, to fac 
been omg att not amt a et wens por ppg aie nh reverent looks survey, éaid h 
inspiration, yet making atmosphere for the own she her ear attention deep to it 
growth of poctry. pay.”’ pe 
wate ge 
** A cheerful life is what the muses love : coat. 
A soaring sprit is their prime delight.” | ys. oe nono oe a oe me 
Mr. vee ere! is not of a highly ee oy two cordial tributes to the author's brother poet, yee 
or impassi character ; nor perhaps wou William Thom. 
have written poetry at all, if others of his country- pital 
men of greater original genius had not done so in lay, 
their native dialect before him. Bat, although he ominassisa 
may have been Fyre ae by the example of kis gt ou —— love, “ 
redecessors, and also indebted to Burns and others ay—t greet ; gala 
for the models which be has usually followed, he _ d she vo som — fare, A br 
is very much more than a mere clever imitator. y—she best can tell. — 
The substance of his poetry is made up of what he divis 
has himself observed, experienced, and felt. It io} Sbgul4 she ask if am sick, they 
a true song, coming from the heart as well as from Y a des Oey 
the lips of the singer. It’ is one; too, of con- ene ae bee a WONR, espe 
siderable variety of note; many of the pieces are asd ssh anche Aboaaiaail any, 
| ine light endaprightiy-etpaln; othess ‘add veudét tr Von 
solemn. In all of them the ‘ Tuomas CLargson.—The memoirs of this remark- talio 
the ion, and the a ee = able man omit to mention that he was a clergyman piec 
i mma fo weer’ ae es of the Established Church. Such, nevertheless, 's of th 
verse, are remarkable ; in these formal excellen- *. 
oad : , the fact. He was made a deacon in early life, bu! bat 
cies, indeed, which may be regarded as analogous | ;; - EF eer ht ; 
: Sa” ; his exertions in the cause of emancipation broug t 
to what is called execution in music, Mr. Still may)}}im into connexion with many estimable Quakers, mee: 
be advantageously compared with any other recent imbi seg! iderable ex- ditel 
: : whose views he imbibed to a very considera B 
} rendre a Thete is no other! tent. Fae Ee Ee er ce ra 
* ~ ” H er: 
w me praen A har shes and 5 ,”* and ceased to officiate as 2 bold 








